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Art. I. A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, 
its Antiquities, and its Monuments; particularly as they are 
Objects of Classical Interest and Elucidation ; with an Account 
of the present State of its Cities and Towns; and occasional 
Observations on the recent Spoliations of the French. By the 
Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. 2 Volumes. to. sl. 5s. 
Boards. Mawman. 1813. 


TaLy has so long been a land forbidden to our countrymen, 
and, of the many tours in it that were written at a time 
when its countless treasures were open to all the world, so very 
few have been performed by travellers equal to the office, that 
the work to which we now call the attention of our readers 
becomes of double and triple interest. ‘The qualifications re- 
quisite for a tourist to the north of Europe are common to 
nearly every travelling feliow of the Universities; and hundreds 
of individuals, with endowments far inferior to the members of 
those respectable bodies, need not shrink from the task of 
describing a Dutch farm, a fair at Leipsic or at Frankfort, 
or a winter in Russia. To climates more ungenial than our 
own, and to patrons by no means calculated to excite our envy, 
we are ordinarily considerate and even partial. A certain raci- 
ness of character yet approximates the Englishman to the in- 
habitants of northern Europe, whom he is inclined to believe to 
be more virtuous, more hardy, and more like what he esteems 
himself to be, than the people of more favoured climates. In 
antient times, when.the northern hordes poured like a torrent 
from their frozen wilds into the bosom of fair and envied Italy, 
the Romans, who trembled at their rapacity and their propen- 
Sity to intoxication, were yet edified and astonished by their 
chastity : but no sooner were these same tribes civilized, than to 
southern lubricity the capitals of northern Europe added their 
former intemperance at the table-—The northern nations are also 
supposéd to be more hardy and better adapted to purposes of war 
and agriculture. True it is that from the prodigal consumption 
of Roman-youth, and the extreme effeminacy of manners. which 
brought on the fall of that mighty empire, before Christianity 
called men back from their lawless desires, the masters of the 
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world had dwindled in character to its very dregs and sweep- 
ings. At this age of Italian degradation, the barbarians, who 
had generally the advantage of Roman discipline and superior 
numbers, gained the ascendancy over a people lost in luxury, 
and distracted by domestic and public vices: but centuries 
have since elapsed ; and, if the picture be not reversed, a candid 
observer, who judges from local knowlege, cannot deny that in 
physical force, in longevity, in spirit, and, lastly, in temperance, 
(the parent of health and of virtue,) the south may not fear 
a comparison with northern Europe. Those Italians, who 
have been taxed with effeminacy, have figured of late but too 
fatally in the field, assisting in the warfare against the liberties 
of Europe : while those Portuguese, who but four years ago 
were sunken in sloth and inertness, have begun to redeem the 
honours of the south, and have at length, from the effects of 
discipline, and under circumstances favourable to national cha- 
racter, been pronounced to be the rivals and equals of British 
soldiers. 

Yet so violent has been the prejudice against the Italian cha- 
racter in particular, that, before we pass the Alps in company 
with the present author, we must advert to those of his repre- 
sentations which may serve to tranquillize the fears of our 
countrymen for his safety, among a people whom writers and 
travellers have painted in such odious colours. If a scene of 
debauchery be introduced into a romance, it is placed in an 
Italian convent. If an assassin be wanted to frighten ladies in 
the country, or to terrify a London mob on the stage, an Italian 
appears; amonk, or a Ea probably, with a dose of poison in 
one hand, and a dagger in the other. Or if a crime too great for 
utterance is to be presented to the imagination, it is half dis- 
elosed in an Italian confessional. Such representations have 
been inserted in so many books of travels, and interwoven with 
so many popular tales, that they have biassed public opinion, and 
excited a distrust and an antipathy towards the Italian nation. 
This fondness for ill-natured fiction, which was remarked and 
censured by Swinburne, has also been of serious disadvan- 
tage to our countrymen ; often closing against them the best 
sources of information in the societies of Italy and Sicily. 

In direct hostility to the inventors of these Zales of Terror, 
Mr. Eustace, who is endowed with all the natural and acquired 
gifts and advantages which fitted him for intimately knowing 
Italy and Italians, asserts that the inhabitants, at the period of 
‘his visit, (in 1802,) were by no means the unworthy successors 
of the antient Romans. It is really almost a pity to perceive 
this gentleman refuting those charges against the Italians, the 
supposed certainty of which has furnished our fair in 
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with so many dungeons and friars, daggers and assassins, car- 
cases and spectres; to hear him declare that ‘the Italian is 
neither vindictive nor cruel, but hasty and passionate ;’ that * he 
is courageous and temperate;’ that ¢ his temper, like his clintate, 
‘is habitually gay and serene ;’ that ‘ murder is not more fre- 
quent in Italy than in France and England,’ and that ¢ the 
Italian is scarcely ever tempted to it by that vile, hellish love of 
money, which in France and England impels so many mis- 
creants, after a cool calculation of profit, to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-creatures;’ that £ the Italian pea- 


santry are examples of labour and perseverance,’ and that 
‘their industry may be traced over every plain, and discovered 


on almost every mountain, from the 4A/ps to the Straits of 
Messina, 


‘ Italian industry,’ continues the author, ‘ is not confined to re- 
gions of fertility. From Bologna to Loretto, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles, it has covered the coasts of the Adriatic 
with rich harvests, and shaded the brows of the Appenines with 
verdure and foliage. It also displays its labours to the best advan- 
tage, and every where shews in fences, canals to water the fields, 
plantations, &c., a neatness of tillage seldom witnessed, and never 
surpassed even in the best cultivated countries ; and not these regions 
only, but the defiles of Seravalle ; the lovely vales of the Arno and 
of the Clitumnus, of Terni and of Reate; the skirts of Vesuvius so 
often ravaged and so often restored to cultivation; the orchards-that 
blow on the steepsof Vallombrosa, and wave on the summits of Monte 
Sumano ; Italy, all Italy, blooming as the garden of God, from the Ad- 
riati¢c to the Tuscan, from the A/ps to the Jonian sea, is a proof and 
a monument of the industry and the intelligence of its inhabitants.’— 

¢ But the Italians sleep in the middle of the day, and lie stretched 
out under the porticoes of the churches, or under the shade of the 
vine, when they ought to be working; therefore they are a lazy, slug- 
gish race. The Italians, like the Sicilians and Greeks, follow the 
example of their ancestors in this respect, and only obey the call of 
nature, in reposing during the sultry hours, when labour is dangerous, 
and the heat is intolerable. ‘To compensate for this suspension, they 
begin their labours with the dawn, and prolong them to the close of 
evening ; so that the Italian sleeps less, and labours more, in the 
four-and-twenty hours, than the English peasant.’ 


To the charge of mendicity, his answer is rather a recrimi- 
nation than a defence; which leads to a remark that should be 


well considered by some of our legislators, who have the gogd 
of their country at heart: 


‘ After all, a foreigner who has visited some of the great manu- 
facturipg¢ towns, and traversed the northern and western parts of the 
United Kingdom, may ask with surprize what right we have to re- 
proach other nations with their poverty and misery, when under our 
own eyes are exhibited instances of nakedness, filth, and distress, ex- 
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ceeding all that has hitherto been related of Italy, of France, or of 
any country under heaven, excepting perhaps some of the Prussian 
territories. Quam in nos legem sancimus iniquam.’ 

In fine, the peasantry of the north of Italy, it appears, ¢ were, 
previous to the French invasion, universally taught to read and 
write. They were in every respect as well instructed as that 
class ought to be, and equal, in point of information, to the pea- 
santry of the most flourishing countries of Europe.’—* The mid- 

classes were well instructed in every thing that regards 
their duty.’ The rich and the noble appear both at Rome and 
Naples, and indeed elsewhere, to be the vigilant and tender 
guardians of their inferiors, intent on relieving their wants ; 
and they presented in their own body as large a share of infor- 
mation as is to be found in almost any European nation. 

Having perceived, in common with the author, the necessity 
of reconciling England to Italy, we have drawn together, at the 
commencement of our observations, those remarks which lie 
scattered in different parts of his work, but of which the prin- 
cipal focus is towards the conclusion of the second volume. 
We moreover foresee, however, an objection which may pos- 
sibly be urged against the book itself. ‘The principal buildings 
of modern Italy are, as they uridoubtedly should be, religious 
buildings; and, as the religion of Italy is the religion of 
Mr. Eustace himself, he contemplates and describes them with 
an affection to which most of his readers will be strangers, 
We say that Mr. Eustace is of the church of Rome, but his 
country is England; and never did child speak of parent with 

eater love and veneration than this author manifests towards 

is native land. He is minute in describing the architecture of 
religious structures, as indeed of all the other prominent edi- 
fices, or ruins, of antient and modern Italy. His book is a 
manual and a guide to the whole country. All his reading, 
all his inquiries, all his endeavours appear to have beer. devoted 
to the study of this glorious theatre of antient and modern ex- 
ploits ; his vigilance is ever on the alert; his reason is un- 
obstructed by prejudice ; and his work will improve the heart 
while it instructs the understanding. 

A preliminary discourse treats of the acquirements which 
are necessary to prosecute with advantage a journey through 
the Italian states; and, as the degrees of preparation requisite 
for travelling vary with the antiquity, literature, and genius of 
the country which it is intended to visit, he who wishes to be im- 

roved by a sojourn in Italy is properly advised to carry into the 

Id a mind imbued with the past scenes of which that region has 
been the theatre, with its antient and modern languages, and 


with some knowlege of medals, architecture, and sculpture. 
7 That 
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That nothing may be wanting to his banquet, we should sub- 


and from taste, to feel the eloquence of the music of Italy. if 
to these attainments, and to a happy desire for improvement, 
be added an unprejudiced mind, and a determination neither 
to believe nor to repeat idle stories, but to see and hear. for 
himself, and without a deputy, we should pronounce such’ a 
person fully equipped for enjoying the finest territory’ undet 
heaven. Addison, who certainly was not destitute of the is 
formation, was rather deficient in the benevolence whith is'ned 
cessary to improvement, since religious acrimony had «soured 
his temper, and party-spirit had repressed his imagination. 
Mr. Eustace, however, expresses himself too strongly in ad 
ding, * He ran over great part of Europe, particularly’ Italy, 
not so much as a classic as a Whig traveller. Hence in 
his eyes countries appeared fertile and happy, or barren and 
miserable, not as nature formed them, but as they were con- 
nected with France or with Austria, and as their religion 
was Protestant or Catholic.’ The learned Smelfungus and 
Mundungus, whom Sterne met on their return from that in- 
teresting land, and who perhaps were no others than Doctors 
Sharpe and Smollett, saw nothing in it that was worth seeing ; 
but information and liberality allied will find much, and 
will bring home much, that is worthy to be viewed and to be 
adopted. 

It is, however, necessary to warn all those who may pro- 
pose, at the return of peaceful times, to visit Italy, that 
must not deem themselves slighted by the nobles, and others to 
whom they may have procured introductions, because they are 
not frequently invited to their tables. Inthe north, where the 
enjoyments of climate and of scene are not so exalted,——where 
a sullen sky, a long winter, and a reluctant spring, naturally 
incline men to seek resources in convivial pleasures, — the ex- 
treme apathy of the Italian for those pleasures would excite 
wonder; and, as this omission~has been the source of much 
disappointment, we beg leave to submit to the reader a few 
farther remarks on this subject, as a supplement necessary to 
the entire comprehension of the Italian character. ‘The modern 
Italian, possessing but a limited income, is compelled, out of 
the circle of pleasures, to select that which best assorts with 
his inclination. Unable to indulge in all, he prefers the pers 
manent to the momentary; and the palace, the library, the 
cabinet, and the gallery, enriched with learning and the arts, 
with him supersede the enjoyments of the table. His civilities, 
therefore, consist in opening his doors to the curious, and his 
hospitalities are not unusually confined to ices and lemonades. 
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The pleasures of conversation he enjoys, like Cicero, under 
the shade of the plane-tree or the cypress; his disposition, 
fiaturally lively, is in no need of the stimulus of wine; and 
the formalities of a party are rather a.curb than a spur to his 
imagination. 

Mr. Eustace’s tour was undertaken in company with Mr. 
Philip Roche, a young gentleman of fortune; who, (we are 
told,) ‘ while he spared no expence to render it instructive, 
contributed much to its pleasures by his gentle manners, and 
by his mild and benevolent virtues. ‘The author is destined to 
pay this unavailing tribute to the memory of his friend and com- 
panion.’? With Messrs. Eustace and Roche were associated the 
Hon. Mr. Cust, now Lord Brownlow, and Mr. Robert Rush- 
broke, to both of whom the author presents his testimony of 
esteem. + Every page in these two important volumes bears the 
stamp and character of truth, and truth has a language of her 
own, which defies imitation ; yet we rejoice in this association 
of respectable evidence to a correctness which, for our own 
part, should seem unquestionable. , 

The travellers departed from Vitnna for Munich on the 
28th of January, 1802; and, quitting the latter city on the 
sth of February, at eleven o’clock at night, they arrived at 
Saltzburgh late on the evening of the following day. This 
sub-alpine city is placed as if to guard the entrance into the 
grand defile which traverses the Rhetian Alps; and it. may be 
considered, for that reason, as forming one of the outposts to 
Italy. The most striking object which it presents is a very 
noble gate-way, cut through the solid rock; and the inscrip« 
tion in honour of the bishop who executed it is neat and ap- 
propriate, * Te saxa loquuntur.” ‘The superstition attached to the 
Unterberg mountain, and the salt-mines at Halleim, agreeably 
arrest the reader’s attention, and are succeeded by a winter- 
scene in a defile of the Alps, which is truly tremendous. — 
Arriving at Inspruck, the capital of the Tyrol, and continuing 
their way in quiet security through places of which the dreadful 
solitudes and fastnesses were once the haunts of sanguinary free- 
booters, the party approached the Adige. Crossing that river 
at the village of Mezzo Tedesco, they reached the opposite 
village Mezzo Lombardo; and, passing through Salurno, in- 
teresting from its antiquity, they arrived at Trent. A short 
and possibly an impartial account is here given of the famous 
Council held within the walls of this city, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where its sessions generally took place, 2 picture exists repre- 
senting it in full assembly. Although the principal object of 
this council (that of universal conformity) failed, yet it was 
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of great utility in pruning many luxuriancies from the Roman 
church, of which the notoriety had given rise to the Reforma- 
tion. — From Trent, the road continues to run through a nar- 
row valley, watered by the Adige, (Athesis,) ¢ covered with 
vines conducted over trellis-work, or winding from tree to tree 
in garlands. —The snow insensibly diminished, a more gemial 
sun lighted up the valleys, the number of neat little villages 
seemed to encrease on both banks of the river; and the ap- 
proach of Italy was announced not only by an amelioration in 
the climate, but also in the taste of the inhabitants.’ —* The 
churches and public buildings assume a better form; the 
shape and ornaments of their portals, doors, and windows, are 
more graceful; and their epitaphs and inscriptions, which, as 
Addison justly observes, are a certain criterion of public taste, 
breathe a more classical spirit.’ An open and sonorous language 
succeeds ‘to German dissonance at Roverido; and Verona, au- 
gust in itself and lovely in its situation, displays to the curious 
traveller its antient amphitheatre and gate inscribed with the 
name of Gallienus; recalling also to his memory not only Ca- 
tullus, Vitruvius, and Pliny the Elder, but a constellation of 
great men, who, in antient and modern times, have illustrated 
it by their birth or their education. 

When Mr. Eustace visited this antient and beautiful city, the 
traces of Gallo-Vandal desolation were yet discernible around 
its walls; and even the amphitheatre itself, equal in its pro- 
portions and materials, and only inferior in size, to the Coli- 
seum, was defaced by a wooden structure, built in its area 
for the purpose of regaling the soldiery and citizens with French 
interludes, which looked ‘as if intended by the builder as a 
satire on the Great Nation that could disfigure so noble an 
arena.’ —-* The Veronese,’ adds the author, * beheld this cha- 
racteristic absurdity with indignation.’ Indeed, they have ever 
distinguished themselves by their attachment to antient monu- 
ments ; and even so early as the thirteenth century, when most 
other people considered the vast and venerable piles of Roman 
magnificence merely as quarries that afforded materials for their 
erude designs, the Veronese had appropriated sums for the 
repairs of their amphitheatre. Besides the antient gate, in the 
middle of the street, called the Corso, inscribed to Gallienus, 
the remains of another gate, of similar though purer form, 
may be seen in the Via Leoni; with some remnants of Doric 
ornaments, said to afford one of the best specimens of that order 
which can be found in Italy. ‘The Museo Lapidario contains 
a vast collection of antient altars, tombs, sepulchral vases, in- 
scriptions, &c., assembled and arranged principally by the ce- 
lebrated Maffei, a nobleman whose learning and taste reflect 
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honour on the place of his birth and his usual residence. To 
a perspicuous account of the present city, Mr. Eustace adds a 
short sketch of the history of Verona, of its submission to 
Venice, and of its final degradation as effected by the robberies 
of the French, 

On the whule, the author visited few places with more satis- 
faction than Verona. It was the first Cisalpine city that he had 
entered ; and the charm of treading for the first time or classic 
ground, the beauty of the modern and the sublime remains of 
the antient city, the intelligence of the Italian countenance and 
manner, a view at once grand and fertile, and a sky that har- 
monized with the pageantry of the scene, inspired an interest 
in the place which the verses of Cotta are cited to express : 


“ Verona, qui te viderit, 
Et non amarit protinus, 
Amore perditissimo, 
Is, credo, se ipsum non amat, 
Caretque amandi sensibus, 
Et odit omnes gratias.”’ 


Vincentia, or Vicenza, is as antient as Verqna: but, be- 
sides paying the same tribute to antient and modern Van- 
dalism, to which the frontier-cities are peculiarly exposed, it 
was burned by the Emperor Frederic the Second, while he 
was at war with the Pope, and consequently exhibits no re- 
mains of its Roman glory. Palladio, however, a native of this 
city, appears to have supplied the want of antient monuments 
by numberless master-pieces of modern genius. Of these the 
most curious is the Teatro Olimpico, erected at the expence of 
an academy bearing that pompous title. This edifice is raised 
on the plan of the antient theatres, and bears a great resem- 
blance to those of Pompeii and Herculanetim. The scenery is 
solid and immoveable, representing streets decorated with 
temples, palaces, and buildings of various kinds, disposed ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective, and producing an effect 
surpassing § theatrical reality.’ ‘The Olympic Academy was 
instituted in 1555, by a set of gentlemen, for the encourage- 
ment of antient literature, Its members acted in the antient 
theatre the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, in their native 
language ; and the spectators were thus, by the co-operation of 
tin Caen delusion, carried back to Athens, and surrounded 

the costume, the manners, the scene, the gods, and the 
heroes of antiquity. 

‘We are called away, however, from ‘ the twenty palaces 
érected -with unusual magnificence by Palladio,’ and from all 
the glories of this noble city. Padua, the birth-place of Livy,— 
Padua, the university at which Petrarca, Galileo, and Co- 
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lumbus, applied each to his favourite art, and in classics, astro- 
nomy, and navigation, collected the materials that were to form 
their future fame and fortune, — would arrest us longer, were 
we not compelled to press forwards. Venice, although not 
of sufficient antiquity to have any direct connection with 
Roman story, is supposed by Mr. Eustace to contain more 
Roman blood, and to have preserved more of the Roman spirit, 
than any other state. The same love of liberty, the same 
patriotic passion, the same wisdom, and the same profound 
respect for religion, which formed the distinguishing features of 
the parent Republic, assured to Venice thirteen complete cen- 
turies of fame, prosperity, and independence ; —a durability 
of grandeur unknown to any other European state. Here we 
cannot omit to translate a passage from a Venetian author, in 
which the sources of its decay, or rather of its precipitate 
downfall, are terribly summed up, for the instruction of nations 
among whom the same causes are beginning to produce the 
same effects : 


«¢ A certain egotism, ever fatal to republics, — a deliberate luke- 
warmness of that patriotic zeal which so much distinguished the 
aristocrats of past times, — a false clemency in the tribunals, which 
allowed crimes to be committed without the chastisement which the 
law ordains, — a certain inclination to divulge the secrets of the senate, 
indolently overlooked by the inquisitors of the state, —a negligence of 
sacred and religious rites, — an immoderate thirst for pleasures,—a scan- 


dalous impudence in the ladies, — and a libertinism triumphantly pro- ~ 


fessed by the men,—were some of the disorders which reigned among 
a considerable body of the patricians, and of the citizens of every con- 
dition, both in Venice and in the state. The internal convulsions of 
the years 1762 and 1980, and the lodge of Free Masons discovered 
in 1785, of which many respectable subjects were members, confirm 
this statement. Thesewere the extrinsic causes which brought the 
edifice to the imminent danger of falling to pieces.” (Raccolta, 
Vol. i. p. 16.) 


If a state could be saved by the warning voice of its authors, 
Venice had not at this day been prouder of her churches, 
palaces, and monuments, than of her liberty and power: but, 
as Mr. Eustace§ expresses it, ‘ we move along in a vast funeral 
procession ;’ and it was written that Venice should not be ex- 
empted from the general law. The impartial author does not 
attempt to vindicate this city from the charge of licentiousness : 
but Venice is not Italy; and it would be as unfair to judge of 
Italy by Venice as to form a notion of English morals from 
those which prevail in a manufacturing district. Mr. Eustace 
leaves this city and its wonders "without tegret; and, pausing 
again to describe those of Padua, he pursues his journey to 
Mantua. In every excursion which he makes, he has occasion 
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to admire the neatness of agriculture, and the industry and 
labour of the peasantry. The name of Mantua, like that of 
almost every Italian city, is sacred to classical remembrances ; 
and few could range along the banks of the Mincius, or glide 
down its stream, without recurring to the name and poesy of 
Virgil which ennobled it. Mr. E.’s dissertation on the second 
pastoral well deserves the attention of those who have drawn 
from it inferences dishonourable to the poet’s fame : 


“ Mantua ve misera nimium vicina Cremone.” 


This latter city has produced her proportion of genius: but, 
of all her sons, none have more contributed to her reputation 
than Marcus Hieronymus Vida, the Virgil of the second 
Augustan era : 


‘© A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung.” 


The country from Placentia improves in beauty, and if 
possible in fertility and in the neatness of cultivation. — Our 
limits we feel to be insufficient for the riches of the subject. 
Rome is the promised land, Rome is the reward which Mr. 
Eustace anticipates for the fatigues of his pilgrimage; and we 
are compelled to omit the notice of much curious information 
which may lie between the Alps and that city, in order that we 
too may have more liberty to expatiate with the traveller over 
the monuments of antient and modern days, which to this hour 
place Rome beyond all competition or comparison. Two 
stages from Parma, the trayeller arrives at forum Lepidi regium, 
now called Reggio; the country of Ariosto, the copious, the 
fantastic Ariosto. Modena has long fostered the arts and sciences 
under the house of Este, and can boast in the Abbate Mura- 
tori ‘perhaps the most learned antiquary, the most inquisitive, 
and at the same time the most impartial historian, that the last 
century has produced.” To Muratori succeeded, as librarian 
to the Duke, the Abbate Tiraboschi; whose principal work, 
intitled Italia Literaria, in sixteen volumes, unaccountably re- 
mains untranslated into our language. ; 


‘In justice to the muses of Modena, I must add the name of the 
playful Tassoni, who, in his Secchia Rapita, gave Boileau and Pope 
the hint and the model of the Lutrin, and the Rape of the Lock, 
taught them to trifle with the splendour of poetry without degrading 
it, and ennabled them, even on frivolous subjects, to display the ease, 
the pliancy, and the perfection of their respective languages. The im- 
portant ‘ Bucket,”’ celebrated in this poem, was carried off from a 
well in one of the streets of Bologna, by a party of Modenese troops, 
during a petty war between these neighbouring cities, and has ever 
since cok most carefully preserved, as an invaluable trophy, ina vault 

under the great tower of Modena.’ 7 
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The great pride of Bologna, independently of its many superb 
edifices, is its school of artists. Guido, Guercino, the Caracci, 
Caravaggio, Giordano, and particularly Albano, found in the 
churches and palaces of this city a space and magnificence which 
invited the display of all their powers. ‘ Of the letter painter 
it has been said that the Loves seem to have mixed his colours, 
and the Graces to have fashioned his forms, such is the soft glow 
of his tints, and such the ease and beauty of his groupes and 
figures.’ For a luminous account of the Clementine Academy, 
and of the Instituto di Bologna, unrivalled monuments ¢ of that 
enthusiasm for knowlege which has always formed a distinc- 
tive feature of the Italian character,’ we refer our readers to 
Mr. Eustace himself. Such noble endowments refuse to be 
described in a sentence. —‘ In short,’ says the author, ¢ the two 
grand features in the Bolognese character are formed by the 
two most honourable passions that can animate the soul, — the 
love of knowlege, and the love of liberty, passions which pre- 
dominate through the whole series of their history, and are 
justly expressed on their standard, where * Libertas’ blazes in 
golden letters in the centre, while ** Bononia docet” waves in 
embroidery down the borders.” The University of Bologna 
contends for antiquity with that of Padua. If neither of these 
establishments be at present crowded as in former days, the 
deficiency must be attributed to the foundation of similar 
institutions among those nations, which, in ages of darkness, 
sent their youth to these sources of lightand knowlege. In the 
Clementine Academy, and in the Institute, ‘ professors attend 
and deliver their lectures gratis, at stated periods, to all students 
on the different arts in their respective halls’ The endow- 
ments to the University are very considerable. 

Passing through Loretto, the Delphi of the Roman church, 
we wind through the defiles of the Apennines, through Spoleto, 
and Otricoli, and arrive at the solitary post-house of Baccano. 
« On the heights above Baccano, the postillions stopped; and, 
pointing to a pinnacle that appeared between two hills, ex- 
claimed, ** Roma!” That pinnacle was the cross of St. Peter’s. 
The eternal city now rose before us.’ 

Mr. Eustace divides his description of Rome into two patts ; 
the first consisting of observations made before his visit to 
Naples, which he appears leisurely to have finished in a longer 
sojourn at his return. As we shall have occasion to accompany 
him on his way from Naples through Rome, we shall now con- 
tent ourselves with one or two extracts taken from the infor- 
mation contained in his first researches, and allow ourselves the 
liberty of resting longer in this most celebrated city on our 
route northward : 
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« The modern city, as the reader must have already observed, pos- 
sesses many features of ancient Rome. ‘The same roads lead to her 
gates from the extremities of Italy, — the same aqueducts pour the 
same streams into her fountains, — the same t churches that re- 
ceived the masters of the world under the Flavian and Theodosian 
lines, are still open to their descendants, — and the same venerable 
walls that enclosed so many temples and palaces, in the reign of 
Aurelian, still lift their antique towers around the same circum. 
ference. Within this circumference, modern Rome lies extended, 
i sam on the plain, and scattered thinly over the hills, bordered 

y villas, gardens, and vineyards.’ 

May modern Rome again rear her head on the seven hills, 
augmented by the ruins of her antient glory; and thus ma 
the medal lately found near the capital, inscribéd “ Adsertori 
Libertatis” on the one side, and ‘* Roma resurges” on the reverse, 
be the true omen of her future destinies ! 

Among many admirable descriptions, or rather paintings, of 
Roman magnificence, Mr. Eustace devotes an entire chapter 
to the Basilica Vaticana, or St. Peter’s. . The result of his 
observations is thus given : 


‘ To conclude: — In magnitude, elevation, opulence, and beauty, 
the church of St. Peter has no rival, and bears no comparison: in 
neatness, cleanliness, and convenience, so necessary to the advanta- 

eous display of magnificence, if any where equalled, it can no where 
Be surpassed. It is cool in summer, and in winter dry and warm ; 
its portals are ever open, and every visitant, whether attracted by 
devotion or curiosity, may range over it at leisure, and without being 
molested or even noticed, either contemplate its beauties or pour out 
his prayers before its altars. Thus the Basilica Vaticana unites the 
pertection of art with the beauty of holiness, and may justly claim the 
affection and reverence of the traveller, both as the Seanpte of taste 


and the sanctuary of religion.’ 


To a minute and elaborate description of the Basilica Vati- 
cana, succeeds an account of the pontifical service, papal bene- 
diction, and the ceremonies in the holy week. We doubt 
much whether these rites are not equally new to the Catholic 
and the Protestant reader in England. In the Catholic edifices 
of London, or of Ireland, they may, it is true, be shadowed out 
in part: but space, pomp, splendour, and somewhat of illusion, 
appear to us necessary to the Roman form of worship. We 
are far from desiring to see the cathedral of St. Paul remain 
in its present disconsolate state of damp and nudity; we regret 
the exterior ravages made in it by that enemy to architectural 
elegance and grandeur, London smoke ; we lament the bigotry 
or the apathy which rejected the overtures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his brother-artists for giving some richness to its 
cold, comfortless, and forbidding interior; we regard this 
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edifice as a mere shell, of which the size and symmetry afford 
ample space for magnificent and sublime objects; and we are 
indignant at the insults committed on the living and the dead 
by the greater part of its monuments. If it were proper to dedi- 
cate to God a temple of that size and external splendor, we 
should deem it consistent to decorate it internally in a manner 
corresponding with the promise which it holds out to those who 
pass by it; and we conceive that a dome of that magnificence 
either should not have been built, or should be vocal to strains 
worthy of its elevation ;— that all the aids of eloquence in those 
who officiate, and of solemnity, decorum, and even of grandeur 
in the performance of the service itself, are but the appendages 
contemplated in the plan of the architect. The mere decencies 
of a country-church or London-chapel are there misplaced. 
If St. Paul’s were designed to inspire any sentiment, that senti- 
ment is grandeur, richness, and — let us not scruple to confess 
it, — somewhat of the rapture of illusion. It was intended to 
strike the senses, and to make the senses themselves additional 
conductors to religious dispositions : — but irresolutely it falls 
off from its purpose; it has not the comfott, the cleanliness, 
nor the neatness of a smart London chapel, nor can it boast 
any one property of magnificence except size. Let it not be 
said that the rites of the English church refuse themselves to 
the character above described. Those rites are holy, solemn, 
and sublime. The cathedral-service, if performed under the 
dome, and not put out of the way, as it now is, and pushed 
into a narrow chapel which robs it of half its effect, is capable 
of harmonizing with any degree of exterior pomp and splendour; 
and if riative composers continue to fail, as they have hitherto 
failed, Italy, whose religious forms we have partially adopted 
and improved, affords to the musical compiler an exhaustless 
fund of the richest, noblest, sweetest, and most energetic har- 
monies, of which alone the volume i¢ worthy to ascend the 
second dome in the universe for symmetry and extent. If, 
however, we advocate solemnity and grandeur as consistent with 
the rite, we can by no means allow to the person who officiates, 
the claims to distinctive splendor that surround the Roman 
pontiff. Surely, in the concluding part of a grand ceremony at 
St. Peter’s, the Pope appears confounded with the Almighty, — 
the servant with his Lord, —the creature with the Creator : 


¢ The Pope then offers up his devotions on his knees at the foot of 
the altar, and borne along in the same state as when he entered, passes 
down the nave of the church, and ascends by the Scala Regia to the 
d gallery in the middle of the front of St. Peter’s, His imme- 

ate attendants surround his person, the rest of the procession draws 
up oneach side. The immense area and colonnade before the church 
are 
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are lined. with troops and crowded with thousands of spectators. All 
eyes are fixed on the gallery, the chaunt of the choir is heard at a 
distance, the blaze of numberless torches plays round the columns, 
and the pontiff appears elevated on his chair of state under the middle 
arch. Instantly the whole multitude below fall on their knees, the 
cannons from St.Angelo give a general discharge, while rising slowly 
from his throne, he lifts his hands to heaven, stretches forth his arm, 
and thrice gives his benediction to the crowd, to the city, and to all 
mankind; a solemn pause follows, another discharge is heard, the 


crowd rises, and the pomp gradually disappears. This ceremony is 


without doubt very grand, and considered by most travellers as a 
noble and becoming conclusion to the majestic service that precedes 
it. In fact, every thing concurs to render it intéresting ; the venerable 
character of the Pontiff himself, the first bishop of the Christian 
church, issuing from the sanctuary of the noblest temple in the uni- 
verse, bearing the holiness of the mysteries, which he has just parti- 
cipated, imprinted on his countenance, offering up his supplication 
on behalf of his flock, his subjects, his brethren, his fellow-creatures, 
to the Father of all, through the Saviour and Mediator of all. Surely 
such a scene is both edifying and impressive.’ 


The prostrate multitude, the discharge of cannon, the throne, 
and the * adoration,” as another form of the Roman church is 
expressly termed, are not adapted to our taste. —The interposi- 
tion of our remarks, however, shall not deprive our readers of an 
exhibition far less objectionable than the pontifical parade above 
cited, which may challenge the world for its resemblance: 


_ © J must not pass over the well known exhibition that takes place 
in St. Peter’s on the night of Good Friday, when the hundred lamps 
that burn over the tomb of the apostle are extinguished, and a stu- 
pendous cross of light appears suspended from the dome, between the 
altar and the nave, shedding over the whole edifice a soft lustre de- 
lightful to the eye, and highly favourable to picturesque representa- 
tions. This exhibition is supposed to have originated in the sublime 
imagination of Michael Angelo, and he who beholds it will acknow- 
ledge that it is not unworthy of the inventor. The magnitude of the 
cross hanging as if self-supported, and like a vast meteor streaming 
in the air; the blaze that it pours forth; the mixture of light and 
shade cast on the pillars, arches, statues, and altars; the crowd of 
spectators placed in all the different attitudes of curiosity, wonder, 
and devotion; the processions with their banners and crosses gliding 
successively in silence along the nave, and kneeling around the altar ; 
the penitents of all nations and dresses collected in groupes near the 
confessionals of their respective languages; a cardinal occasionally 
advancing through the crowd, and as he kneels humbly bending his 
head to the pavement ; in fine, the Pontiff himself, without pomp or 
pageantry, prostrate before the altar, offering up his adorations in 
silence, form a scene singularly striking by a happy mixture of 
tranquillity and animation, darkness and light, simplicity and 
majesty.’ 
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The author’s residence at Rome was enlivened by frequent 
excursions to Tivoli, the Alban mount and lake, and to the 
several places in its environs which are sacred to classical re- 
collections. ‘To these accounts succeeds his journey to Naples. 
A very clear and copious narrative is given of the different at- 
tempts to drain the Pomptine marshes, from the early periods 
of Roman history, to the success which crowned the endea- 
vours of Pius VI.; and which reflects more lustre on_ his 
reign than the dome of the Vatican, and all that is glorious, can 
confer on the memory of Sixtus Quintus. When Mr. Eustace 
'©crossed the Pomptine marshes, fine crops of corn covered 
the country to the left, and seemed to wave to the very foot of 
the mountains, while on the right numerous herds of cattle 
and horses grazed in extensive and luxuriant pastures.’ 

Those who expect an account of the pleasures and exagge- 
rated extravagancies of Naples will be disappointed by the au- 
thor’s description of this city. From the luxurious tempera- 
ture of its climate, from its position in the very garden of a gar- 
den, (if we may hazard the expression,) from the influx of fo- 
reign idlers, and the extreme facility of living, where the soil 
and climate unite to lavish on man all that contributes to ease 
and pleasure, Naples has obtained, and perhaps merited, the 
fame of being voluptuous beyond any other city: but that it is 
more debauched than Berlin or Petersburgh, or the northern 
capitals in general, the author totally denies. Love, the pre- 
valent Italian passion, lights up his unhallowed fires alike in 
the north and in the south of Europe; while Temperance is a 
guardian in the south, with whom the north is not so well ac- 
quainted. If,,however, Naples offend, in common with other 
cities, by her vices, how does she redeem them by her charities! 


¢ Of charitable foundations in Naples, the number is above sixty. 
Of these seven are hospitals properly so called; thirty at least are 
conservatories or receptacles for helpless orphans, foundlings, &c. ; 
five are banks for the relief of such industrious poor as are distressed 
by the occasional want of small sums of money: the others are either 
schools or confraternities. [he incomes of most of these establish. 
ments, particularly of the hospitals, are in general very considerable, 
but seldom equal to the expenditure. The annual deficiency, how 
great soever it may be, is abundantly supplied by donations, most of 
which come from unknown benefactors.’ ~ 


Indeed, greatly as Britons may boast on this head, we are 
unacquainted with any foundations in any country which are 
comparable with the hospitals Degli Incurabili and Della Santis- 
sima Annunziata at Naples. 


¢ One remark more upon the Neapolitan hospitals, and I drop the 
subject. When a patient has recovered his health and strength, and is 
“about 
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about to return to his usual occupations, he receives from the esta- 
blishment a sum of money sufficient to compensate for the loss of 
time and labour unavoidable during his illness; a most benevolent 
custom, and highly worthy of imitation. A long illness or dangerous 
accident deprives a poor labourer or artisan so ae of his ordinary 
wages, and throws him so far back in his little economy, that he can- 
not without great difficulty recover himself and regain a state of com- 
fort. From this inconvenience the small sum granted by the charity 
of the hospital relieves him, and restores him to his trade in health, 
strength, and spirits.’ 

We would willingly accompany the author in his excursions 
to Virgil’s tomb, the grotto of Posilipo, the Lago d’Agnano, 
the voluptuous Puteoli, Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Pestum ; 
‘but it is time that we close this part of our analysis, in the 
country which afforded to Virgil the delicious leisure that he 
courted, which gave birth to Tasso, and which inspired the 


rapture of his song. 
[To be continued.) BL. 





Art. Il. Voyage dans le Nord de P Europe, &c.; i.e. Travels in 
the North of Europe in 1807 ; consisting of Excursions, partly in 
Sweden, but chiefly in Norway; with a Description of the Mansers 
and Customs of the Natives, as well as of the most remarkable 
Scenery in the Country. To which 1s subjoined an Appendix, 
containing Historical and Physical Remarks, and Itineraries. By 
A. Lamotte. With Plates, and a Map of Norway. 4tos 
pp- 244. 21, 2s. Boards. Hatchard, London. 1813. 


A DESCRIPTION Of the interior of Norway appeared to this 
author, we are told, in the light of a literary desideratum, 
Swisserland has been of late years not only very difficult of ac- 
cess, but has been already so fully delineated that the public 
attention seemed to turn with some eagerness towards a quarter 
of less notoriety; while Norway, in M. Lamotte’s opinion, 
bears in some points a strong resemblance to Swissetland, and 
in others may claim a superiority over that magnificent region. 
A wide difference certainly exists in point of the smiling part 
of the scenery of nature ; since, thinly as Norway is peopled, 


she is so deficient in cultivation as to be obliged to depend for 


a portion of her subsistence on Jutland, and the island of 
Zealand : but, with regard to what may be called the gigantic 
features of the works of nature, the height of rocks and moun- 
tains, the depth of rivers, the majestic aspect of green forests, 
and the picturesque contour of valleys, Norway is fully equal 
to Swisserland ; and in the striking effect of the durora Bo- 
realis, she possesses a title to decided pre-eminence. 


Such 
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- Such were the reasons which, in concurrence with thé 

troubled state of the central part of Europe in the summer of 
1807, led to the selection of Scandinavia as the proper scene 
of travelling for Sir ‘Thomas Dyke Ackland, and another young 
gentleman from Oxford University, who wished to mdke a 
tour under the guidance of M. Lamotte. Having formed the ree 
quisite arrangements for passports and introductory letters, the 
party left Harwich in the packet, on the first of July, and arrived 
at Gottenburgh in the course of afew days. At this plate, they 
were more gratified by the appearance of the streets and build- 
ings, than by any attractive quality on the part of the imhabit- 
ants; who, with the exception of the British settlers, appear to 
pass their time in a state of monotonous indolence. Notwith- 
standing the cold of winter, the stoves here used are of such a 
size as to make the rigour of the season less felt than in our 
country: but the inhabitants indulge too much im this respect, 
and deprive themselves of that freshness of complexion which 
would otherwise form one of the most pleasing evidences of 
their local situation. 


¢ For such as are born here, this may be a very good country, 
personal security being complete, and assaults on life, or depredations 
on property, being almost unknown. ‘The natives take, in the warm 
season, their afternoon nap, according to the Italian style, and seem 
very averse to be put out of their usual course. Notwithstanding 
the long continuance of sun-shine, the heat is not disagreeable even in 
July and August: but strawberries, cherries, peas, and beans, are 
much later than in England. One of the most remarkable circume 
stances respecting Gottenburgh is the intimacy of its connection with 
London ; the fashionable people, whether ladies or gentlemen, are 
accustomed to dress in the English style; and the latter even have 


their clothes made in London, sending over their measures on cards, 


on which the different particulars are marked very minutely. An- 
other notable fact at Gottenburgh is the surprising abundance of 
lobsters, which are shipped, by thousands and ten of thousands, for 
the British metropolis.’ 


From Gottenburgh the author took the direct road to the. 


frontiers of Norway, and soon found occasion to remark the, 


contrast in travelling between England and other countries. 
The only carriage which could be obtained was an old heavy 
chariot, which proved inconvenient and even dangerous from 
its weight. ‘The steep ascents and slight bridges of Norway 
require a light carriage ; and travellers should take the precau- 
tion of carrying harness with them, since nothing but ropes, 
or rather rope-ends, can be procured from the peasantry who 
supply the post-horses. ‘The charge for horses seems at first 
to be trifling, compared with the English rates : but various.ad- 
ditions to it are to be made, viz. the expence of an avant courier, 
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the repairs of the carriage, drink-money to the peasants, and, 
particularly, those overcharges to which a foreigner who is un- 
acquainted with the language is unavoidably exposed. — Sir 
Thomas Ackland, who was fond of drawing, and whose pro- 
ductions so greatly embellish this volume, soon found an ade- 
quate object for his pencil in the famous cataracts of Troll- 
hatte *: where the river Gotha, shortly after it has issued from 
the Wenner lake, falls about thirty feet almost perpendicular 
in the midst of rocks; a cascade which is repeated three or 
four times in the space of a mile. To avoid this formidable 
obstacle to the communication by water between the port of 
Gottenburgh and the Wenner lake, a canal has been lately dug, 
at great expence, through the rocky ground adjacent to the 
cataracts ; in which the descent of water is conducted by locks 
of unusual height, a fall of 110 feet being divided among eight 
locks.in the course of a very short distance. 

Quitting Trollhatte, the attention of the travellers was at- 
tracted by the town of Frederickshall, the first place of conse- 
quence within the Norwegian frontier, and remarkable for the 
death of Charles XII. in 1718. M. Lamotte sets out by appriz- 
ing his readers that he has published his book in French, 
because he could not find in an acquired language that com- 
mand of animated style which the subject seemed to him to re- 
quire. He is indeed a true Frenchman in his transitions and 
effusions, and would have considered the fate of the redoubted 
hero of the north as a delightful topic for such a display, had 
he not, a few pages before, (p. 15.) indulged in a high-flown 
effusion on his own arrival on Norwegian ground. 


‘ Christiana, or Christiansand.—T his town, formerly called Opsloe, 
is situated at the inland extremity of an arm, of the sea nearly a 
hundred miles in length, and is the capital of Agerhuus, one of the 
four provinces into which Norway is divided. ‘The other provinces 
are those of Bergen, Christiansand, and Drontheim. Christiana is a 
well built town, the streets being wide, and crossing each other at 
right angles; the houses are composed generally of brick, not high 
but extensive ; and the apartments are spacious and well lighted. 
This place is in the 6oth (58th) degree of north latitude, and carries 
on a considerable trade, its harbour having a great depth of water. 
The tide is scarcely perceptible ; so that the warehouses are placed 
close to the water’s edge, and goods are shipped and landed from the 
vessels with facility. ‘The water is brackish. The principal articles 
of trade, here as in the other parts of the north, are iron, pitch, and 
deals. ‘The aspect of the neighbouring country is singular, being as 
uneven as the ocean in a tempest. On the one hand we behold naked 
rocks close to the sea-side ; on the other, hills rising abruptly, with 
narrow glens between them. ‘The distant horizon is terminated b 
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chains of lofty mountains, diversified by rocks and forests of pines. 
In summer, the heat in this northern region is uncomfortable, and 
pernicious in its effect from the long duration of sun-shine. It may 
indeed be said that, in June and July, the inhabitants have scarcel 
any night, or at least any darkness ; and the consequence is that milk 
turns sour, and fish is spoiled, in twenty-four hours. 
¢ After having proceeded northwards several days from Christiana, 
we arrived at romantic scenery in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Moss-huus. It would be diffcult to pourtray with fidelity the sin- 
gular and sublime prospects which presented themselves to our view, 
along the upper bank of the lake Mioss; and the farther we ad- 
vanced, the grander the objects seemed to become, and the more they 
harmonized with each other. The mountains were more lofty and 
rugged, the trees more stately, and the waters of the river Lough 
more rapid. ‘The surrounding forests, apparently as antient as t 
ground on which they stand, had the effect of inspiring a certain 
religious awe, suspended as we were between earth and sky, on a 
ridge of rock several hundred feet perptndicular, with a road of 
only ten or twelve feet in width. The first part of the lake is per- 
haps more striking than the rest ; the river Lough, swelled by the 
melting snow, precipitating itself like a torrent into the basins beneath, 
in the midst of rocks and cataracts. On the right and left, the traveller 
beholds masses of green mountains crowned with forests, and risin 
higher and higher in picturesque forms, until they mount beyond the 
reach of human sight. In front, is a deep and narrow valley, resem- 
bling an immense ravine ; while at different spots we perceive formi+ 
+ dable openings, proofs of the concussions of former ages. Amid 
these wild and desolate scenes, with what joy does the eye fix itself on 
traces of cultivation! Such relief happily is not wanting, the in- 
dustry of the agriculturist having exerted itself wherever the soil ap- 
peared to promise success to his labours. At the top of an abrupt 
oF ridge, we behold a crop of barley almost ripe ; while in the hollows 
below, women and children are seen making their scanty portions of 
hay. On the flat spots beside the lake and rivers, are some good 
fields of rye, oats, and occasionally of wheat. A solitary farm-house, 
, with its red roof, is perceived sometimes half a mile up a mountain ; 
while, farther down, we have the cheerful prospect of the hamlet 
and parish-church. On the low ground, and in the neighbourhood 
of the water, a humble cottage, covered with turf or the bark of 
trees, is now and then discerned : this is the dwelling of a fisherman. 
The tract of land which excited these observations is the entrance 
to the famous valley of Guldbrandal ; a district remarkable, even in 
this primitive. country, for the manners of its inhabitants, and the sin- 
gularity of the appearances of nature.’ 


The Guldbrandal valley is about a hundred miles in length, 
extending northwards from Lake Mioss to the foot of the range 
of mountains called Dovre-fell; which, from their great height, 
have been called the Alps of Norway. This valley is traversed 
in all its extent by the river Lough, the sides of which consist 
frequently of masses of steep rock almost as perpendicular as a 
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wall. ‘The height of these stupendous banks is much greater 
than it appears; since the eye, in this region of wonders, be- 
comes sO accustomed to large objects as to lose the habit of 
accurate measurement. ‘Lhe bridges consist of trunks of trees 
laid across the deep hollows through which the Lough holds its 
course. On one of these, called Strom-broe, the weight of the 
carriage had the effect of causing to M. Lamotte and his 
friends no very agreeable sensation, when on looking down 
they perceived that the depth was not less than a hundred feet. 


‘ The inhabitants are extremely plain in their apparel; a cap of 
red wool, and a coat or rather cloak of white cloth, forming their 
constant dress. ‘The latter reaches down to the heels; and a red or 
green waistcoat is worn under it, with breeches of black leather, and 
stockings and mittens of woollen manufacture. Such has been for 
ages the humble dress of these children of nature. They appear to 
have something of the same predilection for a mixture of colour in 
their dress, which the Scotch Highlanders have for tartan, In per- 
sonal stature and strength, they are inferior to the inhabitants of more 
level countries ; their beards and eye-brows are red ; their complexion 
is pale, and their lips are often thick. The women have delicate features, 
and are pale without being white: but they are frequently freckled and 
sun-burut. Both sexes have, however, a great portion of gaiety, 
being inquisitive, familiar, and talkative. As to personal safety, no 
country can surpass this, since the inhabitants have no wish to be 
greater or richer than their forefathers. The prevailing vice is the 

| habit of intoxication; which is sometimes carried to such excess, that 
1 | the men render themselves unfit for labour at an early hour of the 
day. Their habits, however, are strictly religious ; and it is edifying 
to see the punctuality with which both sexes repair to church on Sun- 
day from a great distance. The curate or pastor, as he is called, being 
necessarily educated at Copenhagen, is a man of some information, and 
of very considerable consequence among his humble hearers, —'The 
traveller who is fond of delicate provision, whether bread, beer, or 
butcher’s meat, will find in this region very little to please his appe- 
tite: but eggs are good and plentiful, and river-fish is likewise at 
command: milk is excellent: but the poultry are small in size and 
deficient in quantity. The beds are bad, and as full of bugs as those 
of Paris: —no blankets are used in this country,,the body being 
covered at night with sacking stuffed with feathers.’ 





Leaving these scenes of primitive manners and magnificent 
objects of nature, the travellers proceeded northwards to the 
town of Drontheim, or, as it ts called in Norway, Trondheim. 
This place is situated in about 64° north latitude, on the side of 
a capacious bay formed by the river Nider. ‘The recent discus- 
sions on the subject of the cession to Sweden of Drontheim 
and its territory, or, as it is called, its bishoprick, have made 
this part-of the country an object of some attention ina poli- 
tical point of view. Drontheim is a finer town than might be 

expected 
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expected in so remote a quarter, being equal to Christiana in 
extent, and superior to it in beauty. ‘The streets are regular 
and wide, and the houses in general built of bricky It is a very 
old city, and was long the seat of government when Norway 
formed a separate kingdom ; and it is still the winter-residence 
of the principal public officers, and of the gentry of this part of 
Norway. When M. Lamotte was there, it had the sem- 
blance of a fortification, with respect to ramparts, cannon, and a 
small garrison: but war had been unknown for ninety years, 
and all was allowed to wear the garb of peace. Drontheim 
is, however, capable of considerable resistance, being very 
nearly insulated by the waters of the sea or of the river. 

From this pleasant station, the travelling party made excur- 
sions into the interior, and were much gratified both with the 
hospitality of the inhabitants and the grandeur of the objects of 
nature. ‘They paid a visit to the copper-mines, and flattered 
themselves, some time afterward, with being on the eve of 
ending their Norwegian tour pleasantly, and passing into 
Sweden, when they were suddenly arrested, and obliged to do 
penance for our hostile conduct to Denmark in the autumn of 
1807. Being brought as prisoners to Christiana, they under- 
went, there and at the tuwn of Kongsberg, or Conisberg, a 
confinement of some duration; though with fewer circum- 
stances of rigour than might have been anticipated from the ex- 
asperated spirit of the people. ‘They had excited considerable 
suspicion by a frequent exercise of the pencil; an employ- 
ment which admits of no interpretation from)a Norwegian pea- 
sant except that of taking plans for a subsequent attack on his 
country. Of Kongsberg, one of the places of their detention, 
M. Lamotte gives the following account: 


‘ This town is situated on the right bank of a river which forms 
in the vicinity several cascades. The houses have in general 
tiled roofs, and the communication with the country on the opposite 
side of the river is kept up by means of two wooden bridges. As to 
the surrounding scenery, it is of the somdre kind, being iittle else than 
peaks of rocks without vegetation. Inthe neighbourhood, are silver 
mines of considerable repute ; and the eye observes, interspersed, the 
seattered cottages of the miners. The popular habits and disposition 
are similar to those of the rest of Norway; displaying much gaiety, 
frankness, and fondness for conversation, accompanied by an unfor- 
tunate attachment to strong liquors: the effect of which vice seems 
to be visible in their physical structure, their persons possessing 
neither the size nor the vigour of men of greater temperance. ‘The 
population of Kongsberg consists of between three and four thousand, 
of whom the half are Germans, and employed in the mines. They 
have of late been exposed to great distress, and have been obliged to 
apply to government in consequence of many of the mines being 
abandoned, the produce not paying the expence of working. 
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-€ During three months which we have passed in this country, the 
weather has been invariably fine, the appearance at night being 
superb, and the stars shining with a splendour seldom seen in Eng. 
land, It deserves to be noticed that, in consequence of the number 
of windows, the houses throughout Norway are commonly very light, 
Snow fell for the first time about the middle of October, but it is a 
current proverb that it falls nine times before it stays on the 
ground ; that is, thaws are frequent until the end of November, after 
which the snow generally remains for five or six months,’ 


The travellers, having obtained their liberty on representing 
that they were academics performing a tour of instruction, em-+ 
ployed the remaining interval of good weather in taking a hasty 
view of a part of Sweden. They visited Stockholm, Upsal, 
and the famous mines of Dannemora, at the distance of forty 
miles from the latter city, and ninety from the former. The 
cold now becoming intense, it was expedient to lose no time in 
their return; they therefore bent their course once more to 
Gottenburgh; and, after some detention from bad weather, they 
accomplished their passage home, and were landed in Suffolk 
in January 1808. 

In the concluding part of the volume, the author makes some 
observations on the political, civil, and religious condition of 
the Norwegians ; and the appendix furnishes several papers, of 
a very mixed description, relating chiefly to the manners, pre-e 
judices, and singularities of that people. We cannot pay 
M. Lamotte the compliment of having made the best disposi- 
tion of his materials; nor even that of being sufficiently atten- 
tive to accuracy. In giving, for example, an account of the 
locks on the canal of ‘Trollhatte, he says that they are ‘ eight, 
some of which have a fall of sixty feet ;’ yet he adds immedi- 
ately that ‘the fall in the whole of the locks is a hundred and 
ten feet.’ Again, in speaking of the heat in July and August, 
he represents that as ‘ not disagreeable’ at Gottenburgh which 
at Christiana he found ‘excessive.’ These inaccuracies are 
evidently the result of inattention ; and a similar want of re- 
flection on the principles of history has led him (p, 15.) into 
the common error that Norway was, in former ages, much more 
populous than at present. ‘ Tu nourrissois alors,’ he says, § une pa- 
pulation beaucoup plus nombreuse ; mais les pays, comme les hommes, 
ont aussi leur durée,’ &c. His language, moreover, as far as we 
may judge of a foreign tongue, is not particularly elegant. Yet, 
altogether, the work affords considerable local information re- 
specting a country which has hitherto been very little described. 
Norway, as Mr. L. justly remarks, has been merely sketched by 
the serious pen of Mr. Coxe, or the lighter pen of M. de la 
Tocnaye, who traversed its coasts, As to the erudite disserta~ 
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tions of Pontoppidan, they are less fitted, he remarks, for the 
public than for an academy of naturalists, or for admirers of 
the marvellous. 

We have mentioned that the volume is illustrated by pleasing 
views, drawn by Sir Thomas Ackland, and we should add that 
they are neatly and spiritedly etched by G. Cooke. A Chart 
of the southern part of Norway is also given, Riu 
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Art. III. Fauna Orcadensis ; or, the Natural History of the 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, of Orkney and Shet- 
land. By the Rev. George Low, Minister of Birsa and Haray. 
From a Manuscript in the Possession of Wm. Elford Leach, M.D., 
F.L.S., &c. 4to. pp.250. 11.18. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1813. 


T= few authentic notices which the editor has been enabled 
to collect, respecting the author of this publication, may be 
‘comprized within a very narrow compass. He was born, it 
should seem, in the parish of Edzel, and county of Forfar, in 
1746, and prosecuted his studies in the Universities of Aber- 
deen and St. Andrew’s. When acting in the capacity of do- 
mestic tutor at Stromness, he was invited to accompany:-the 
present Sir Joseph Banks and the late Dr. Solander, in their 
excursion among the Orkney and Shetland isles, which those 
entlemen visited on their return from the voyage which proved 
Fatal to the unfortunate Captain Cook. On the 14th December, 
1774, Mr. Low was ordained minister of the parish of Birsa 
and Haray, in Pomona, one of the Orkneys. In the year fol- 
lowing, he married Miss Helen Tyrie, only daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman, but who died in child-bed before 
another year had passed: an event which deeply affected the 
author’s spirits, and induced him, during the remainder of his 
life, to cultivate with ardour the science of nature; to which 
he had early evinced a predilection, and in which, notwith- 
standing his slender resources of every description, he made a 
very respectable proficiency. He was encouraged 


‘¢ To draw up both a Fauna Orcadensis and a Flora Orcadensis. 
The former is now presented to the public: the latter has entire] 
disappeared. He likewise prepared for the press * A Tour through 
the Islands of Orkney and Shetland, containing Hints relating to 
their Ancient, Modern, and Natural History.” He likewise un- 
dertook and executed a translation of Torfzus’s History of Orkney. 
Mr. Low died in 1795. 

‘ The principal part of his MSS., including the Fauna, the Tour, 
and the Translation of Torfteus, together with his Zoological Colleg- 
tions, (in which was a specimen of Asrrerias Caput Medusa, taken 
in the Orkney Seas, and now in the editor’s possession, ) fell into the 
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hands of the late eminent antiquary, Mr. Gzorce Paton of. Edin- 
burgh, at whose sale, after his death, they were purchased by dif- 
ferent individuals. 

‘ The editor cannot conclude this advertisement without acknow- 
redging tie liberality of the booksellers, in readily undertaking to 
publish this Orkney Fauna, in a form and style calculated to do 
credit to the unfortunate author.’ 


The only quadrupeds particularized in this volume are, the 
Horse, Ox, Sheep, Hog, Cat, Dog, Otter, Weasel, Seal, 
Rabbit, the Black and the Brown Rat, the Field-Mouse, the 
Short-tailed Field-Mouse, the Common Mouse, and the Shrew. 
‘General descriptions of these animals, which are so familiar to 
otdinary observation, are very properly avoided: but. circum- 
stances more or less interesting, and connected with their 
local situation, or relative to their economical uses, are care- 
fully noted. 

Mr. L. informs us that thé Orcadian Horses are of that small, 
brisk, and active breed which occurs in the northern Highlands. 
of Scotland. They are different from the she/ties, or dwarfish 

oneys of Shetland, and are at once more hardy and much 
Better suited to the climate and the state of agriculture in 
Orkney, than those of the larger races of the low countries. 
The extreme carelessness of the natives, in rearing and keeping 
these useful animals, is truly astonishing ; and it is scarcely 


Tess surprising that their notorious negligence in this respect 


should pass wholly unnoticed by our Rev. Faunist. 

Although the breed of Cows is not distinctly specified, we 
learn incidentally that the beef is not so large as in the more 
southerly countries. A part of the rent of land being usually 
paid in butter, a considerable number of cows is kept by the 
farmers: but oxen are very much neglected, and seldom suf- 
fered to live beyond the third year. The ordinary price of 
beef, when the author made his observations, was a penny or 
a penny farthing per pound. 

The Sheep, which are also of a diminutive size, are never 
housed ; and they are exposed, while lambs, to the rapacity of 
eagles and ravens. 


¢ About midsummer there is a particular day published for rowing, 
when all the men in the parish, attended with their dogs, turn out, 
and drive the whole flock, without any preparation of washing, into 
narrow pens, and from thence, I may say, to the place of execution, 
where the wool is torn (not shorn) off their backs, an operation 
which brings the whole blood into their skin, and is not only disgust- 
ing, but, if the season proves harsh, is the cause of great destruction. 
But, however cruel it may seem, it is almost the only notice that is 
taken of these useful animals, by their unfeeling masters, till that time 
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‘In former times, the management of the sheep-flocks ap- 
pears to have been regulated by legislative enactments, and 
formed an important feature in the public police of these 
islands. In spite of the harsh usage which they experience, 
many of the Orkney sheep bring two, and some of them three 
lambs, at atime. ‘ The mutton is here in general but ordi- 
nary, Owing to the sheep feeding much on sea-ware, to procure, 
which these creatures shew a wonderful sagacity ; for no sooner 
has the tide of ebb begun to run, but they, though at a great 
distance, immediately betake themselves full speed, one and all, 
to the shore, where they continue till it begins to flow, when 
they as regularly retire.’ —'The circumstance of pregnant ewes, 
which are put into the uninhabited holms, or small islands, that 
they may breed in greater quiet, dying suddenly on the appear- 
ance of a man and a dog, is a singular fact in the natural 
history of the sheep, which Mr. Low has entirely overlooked : 
but, if our recollection be accurate, it is distinctly asserted in 
‘some of the statistical accounts, and in Dr. Barry’s History of 
the Orkney Islands. 

The Orkney Hog is a very small-sized variety of the com- 
mon sort, and is suffered to roam at large, even during winter. 
Of its hair, notwithstanding its shortness, the fowlers make 
those ropes by which they suspend one another from the rocky, 
cliffs; alleging that they are less readily fretted than those that 
are formed of the finest hemp. ‘ However this may be, many 
of them are lost in these dreadful attempts, few of their pro- 
fessed climbers living out their days.’ 


Cats are apt to run wild, especially in the neighbourhood of 
rabbit-warrens, in which they sometimes commit great havoc: 
but Mr. Low ridicules the tales of their incapacity to live in 
particular islands, such as Gremsey, Damsey, &c. 


‘ There are several varieties of the dog kind to be found here, as 
elsewhere, trained for different purposes, as the water and land 
spaniels for fowling, and curs for giving warning by barking; but 
the most common are the shepherd’s dog, and mongrels from it, 
called in general collys, or sheep-dogs. These are trained up to a 
sport, which (says Mr. Wailace) is “ both strange and delectable,” 
namely, hunting of sheep. The master of the dog has him in his 
arms, and points out the sheep, which he very nimbly seizes from all 
the flock, and, without much hurt, detains it till released by his 
master. ‘This custom had its inconveniences, and oft-times it hap- 
pened, as it does still, that the dog which could seize a sheep for his 
master could do the same for himself. To prevent this, in the 
country acts, it was statute *, ‘“ That nae man shall keep running 
dogis, that runs frae house to house, or through the country, cheas- 
ing their neighbour’s sheip ;””. and this under the highest penalties.’ 


* Coyntry Acts, MSS. 
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In opposition to the assertion of Linné, that Otters are never 
found in the sea, Mr. Low, who carefully examined those which 
haunt the fresh and the salt water, among the islands, says that 
he could perceive no difference between them. 

As instances of curiosity in the common Seals, it is mentioned 
that, when people are passing in a boat, these animals often 
come close up to them, staring at them for a long time to- 
gether; and that they seem to listen with attention or wonder 
to loud speaking or ringing of bells. We might add that they 
areobserved to gaze with pleasure on flames, and to be delighted 
with a thunder-storm, and the consequent rain; sitting out of the 
water during their continuance, and appearing to be struck with 
the convulsion of the elements. The Cornish fishermen also 
decoy them by hallooing, to within gun-shot ; and the creatures 
will continue to listen to the sound for many seconds. Dr. 
Walker has even asserted that they are very fond of music. — 
From Mr. Low’s observations, it appears that they are occasion- 
ally liable to some contagious and fatal disorder ; many of them 
having been discovered thrown ashore, either sick or dead, on 
the coasts of Orkney and Caithness. The affected individuals 
were harassed with frequent coughing, uttered a sort of plain- 
tive moan, and, when drifted dead shore, were much inflated, 
but, when cut up, presented only skin and bone. — The Phoca 
barbata, and perhaps also the bicolor, should have obtained a place 
in the present Fauna. 

Rabbits abound in all the sandy districts: but it is supposed 
that, on a fair calculation, they will be found to be of more de- 
triment than benefit to the proprietors of the soil. 

The black Rat has been nearly exterminated by the brown, 
except in South Ronaldsha, where the latter has not yet made 
its appearance. ¢ The story, which Sir Robert Sibbald tells us 
from Cicero, of their leaving a house before it falls, is here 
very prevalent ; numbers of instances given as usual in such 
cases; and great expressions of wonder, if the fact be 
questioned ! Whatever is in this, it is certain rats entirely 
quit particular houses, and that for years, without any apparent 
reason, as I have often had occasion to observe, though the 
catastrophe did not always fulfil the prediction !” 

About a hundred species of birds are particularized in the 
present publication : but, as the manners of the feathered tribes 
are with more difliculty subjected to human observation than 
those of quadrupeds, the portion of appropriate remarks, in this 
division of the author’s treatise, is unavoidably smaller than 
in the preceding. The defect, it may be alleged, is somewhat 
needlessly compensated by descriptions of species which have 
been repeatedly described: yet we ought to recollect that, at 
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the period when Mr. Low prepared his materials, an acquain- 
tance with the details of British ornithology was by no means 
general, nor very easily acquired, According to his observa- 
tion, the Black Eagle and the gentle Falcon, which Sir Robert 
Sibbald reports to be indigenous, and the Kite, which Mr. 


Wallace says is common in the Orkneys, are not to be found 
in those islands. 


The article Stare is not undeserving of transctiption, and 


will furnish a fair example of Mr. Low’s simple and rather 
careless manner of writing : 


¢ This is a harmless, prattling, mimic bird, found in thousands in 
the Orkneys; breeds in old houses, churches, the sea-rocks, &c.; 
seems to be a favourite in Orkney, as few houses are built but the 
have several nobs in the wall for its convenience, of which it always, 
as if sensible of the favour, avails itself, and repays it with a song, 
and a deal of its antic mimicry. 

¢ I have often been much diverted to hear a couple of cock stares, 
perched upon two opposite chimneys, trying to excel one another in 
imitating all the noises below, the oi of cocks, cackle of hens, 
barking of degs, mewing of cats, particular notes of different wild 
birds ; all this intermixed with its own natural harsh discordant squeak ; 
insomuch, that a macaroni from every nation in Europe, iaced toge- 
ther to dispute concerning some important alteration to be made ona 
button-hole, or the best method of scenting a bouquet, could not make 
a more dissonant jangle than these birds, when in the humour of 
mimicry. 

‘ The stare feeds on worms and insects, and in winter, when the 
earth is locked up with frost, comes down to the sea-side, where it 
lives on the * sea-louse, (as it is here called,) insinuating the point of 
its bill under the stones, and hastily opening it, jerks the stone over, 
immediately seizing what may be underneath. 

¢ The flesh of the stare is very bitter, but this may, in some measure, 
be remedied, by wringing off the head of the bird immediately as 
caught, that the blood, in which the bad taste is, may run from it. 
Young stares are tolerable eating. 

¢ The bird is well known, and as well described in Mr. Pennant’s 
British Zoology, a book in so many hands, as to render a particular 
description here unnecessary ; only I shall observe, that the young 
birds do not acquire their perfect coleurs for the first year, but are 
of an uniform dusky brown, with a yellowish stripe running from the 
lower jaw down to the breast ; and, besides, may be known by their 
particular note. I have heard of one example of a stare, in the nest 
of which there was (were) four young, two of which were black, 
the others grey, and grew whiter as they grew older. 

‘ I imagine stares breed twice a year as the first brood has left 
the nest now in June, and I have observed them very busy in repair. 
ing their nests, and rearing another in August.’ 








¢ * Cancer Locusta, Lin. Syst. Nat. 1055.’ 
Nothing 
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Nothing is here said concerning the migration of this species, 
a question which is still unsettled among ornithologists. From 
the jarring testimonies, however, of.some able observers, we 
should be inclined to believe that it is rather an erratic bird 
than a stated migrant, and that, in some countries, it frequently 
shifts its quarters, in quest of more abundant supplies of food. 
Of the Water-Rail, the author had only a single specimen 
transmitted to him, without obtaining any information respect- 
ing the spot on which it was found. It may, therefore, be merely: 
an incidental visitant of Orkney, like many other birds, which 
have been occasionally driven thither by storms, but which are 
excluded from the present list. 

Without giving countenance to the improbable tales related 
by Wallace, Sir Robert Sibbald, and others, concerning the 
breeding of the Colymbus glacialis, or Northern Diver, the pre- 
sent learned author, with his usual honesty, states the difficul- 
ties with which the subject is encumbered, and does not pretend 
to resolve them. ‘The Orcadians very generally believe that this 
bird hatches its eggs under its wings, and that it never leaves 
the sea; a notion which is countenanced by the credulity of 
Pontoppidan. If we are rightly informed, however, it never 
breeds either in Orkney or Shetland; and Horrebow, in his 
history of Iceland, mentions, without any affectation of mystery, 
that it is unmolested in that island, the natives giving them- 
selves no trouble to search for either its nest or its brood, its flesh 
and eggs being alike unfit to be eaten. It builds, he adds, in 
remote places, near fresh water. Yet, from the shortness of 
its wings, the process of incubation is probably very tardily 
performed. The vulgar likewise believe that the Immer hatches 
under water, from the circumstance, perhaps, of its nest having 
been found among flags and reeds that happened to be sur- 
rounded by water. Most of the Colymbi, indeed, which have a 
very aukward gait on land, have their nests placed so near to 
the water, that they can readily betake themselves to the element 
which is best-adapted to their progressive motion. This, as 
Mr. Low observes, is particularly the case with the Septen- 
trionalis, or Red-throated Diver. ‘The conjugal attachment mani- 
fested by this species is thus recorded : , 


¢ The male and female of this species are constant companions. I 
have observed this whole season‘a couple of them which build in 
Hoy, and have made the harbour of Stromness their haunt, to come 
every night thither about six or seven o’clock, seldom sooner or later, 
and immediately betake themselves to fishing for about an hour, 
when they withdraw to the same place they came from. These birds 
have a vast liking to one another ; if one is shot, the other may be 
seen hovering about the place for some days, and, often venturing too 
near in its search, shares the same fate. It is then very pitiful to 
consider 
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consider the wistful looks the survivor casts around it to see for its 
faithful mate, and with what anxiety it swims round and round, still 
keeping its eye on the place where it was taken on shore ; but this is 
in some measure to be observed in others of the swimming birds in 
breeding time, though not so much as in this ; however, I have ob- 
served a male goosander, when the female was shot, continue a long 
while near the same place, probably still expecting his mate.’ 


Of the defensive prowess of the Skua Gull (Larus Cataractes), 
we are favoured with these notices : 


‘ As I approached the summits of the high mountains, I came near 
the skua’s quarters, which are affixed on the very peaks. I no sooner 
approached but I was attacked with so great fury, that every one of 
those who were with me, as well as myself, were ebliged to do him 
obeisance at every stroke. He beat my dog entirely out of the pit, 
insomuch that he was obliged to run in among our legs for shelter, 
and could not be forced out again, for though bonxie (as he is here 
called) had:some regard for us while we kept together, on him he 
had no mercy, every whip he fetched nim made his own wings crack, 
and the dog erouch into the hollows of the moor, till we came up 
and relieved him. I followed one of them te some distance from the 
rest, which made me part good company, and received some very 
rude salutes for my imprudence from three of these birds that made 
at me with the utmost rage. I defended myself the best way I could 
with my gun, fired several times at them, but, as none dropped, the 
report did not startle them in the least, rather seemed to enrage them 
the more. When the inhabitants are looking after their sheep on 
the hills, the skua often attacks them in such a manner that they are 
obliged to defend themselves with cudgels held above their heads, on 
which it often kills itself. 

‘ The method of life is much the same as in the parasitic gull, (our 
former species, ) only this attacks the larger kind of gulls as the other 
does the lesser. By the most minute inquiry, I could not find that it 
ever meddled either with its congeners or others to destroy them. 
Its fury seems to be more defensive than offensive. When we meet 
it at sea it seems to be a stupid-like bird, and often swims within an 
oar’s length of the boat. 

‘ In Foula this is a privileged bird : no man will nor dare shoot it, 
under the penalty of sixteen shillings and eight-pence sterling, nor 
destroy its eggs. When they meet it at sea, whatever fish they have 
in the boat, skua always gets a share, and all this out of gratitude for 
beating off the eagle, who dares not venture to prey on the island 
during the breeding season. Skua, indeed, is not so strong as the 
former, but much more nimble, strikes at him without mercy with 
such effect that he makes the eagle roar aloud ; and his retreat is so 
sudden as to avoid all danger from his clumsier antagonist. 

‘ I asked particularly whether skua did not sometimes pay himself 
for defending their flocks, by taking a lamb now and then, but one 
and all assured me they had never seen or heard of a single instance 
ef his doing 60.’ 
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The Shear-water, or Shanks-puffin, (Procellaria puffinus,) is 
more prized by the rock-men than almost any other prey : 


‘ For this prey, one sitting on the brink of the rock, with a coil of 
rope made of hair on his arm, will let his neighbour many fathoms 
over the steepest rocks, such as would make others shudder only to 
look at, and yet these people think no more of it thanan airing ; and 
though few years pass without some or other of them perishing, yet 
that never deters the survivors, — such an influence has the love 
even of a little gain on the human mind, that not the most imminent 
dangers can deter them from pursuing it at all events, even though 
death stares them in the face every moment they are on these eipedi- 
tions. The smallest accident may ruin them,—the untwisting of the 
rope, — the slipping of a noose, — the rubbing of it on the rugged 
rocks,—all may (be) and sometime are fatal to the climbers; yet so 
venturesome are they, that they often let one another down small 
heights with straw ropes. Well might the poet call this a “ horrid 
trade ;”’ it is really dreadful to see people let over a rock several 
hundred fathoms’ height, with the deep below them, supported only 
by the single arm of their comrades, who have nothing to rest them- 
selves against, but must depend on their strength for both their pre- 
servation. Sometimes, indeed, both slip together.’ 


The list of Reptiles is limited to the Frog and Toad,—animals 
of such common occurrence, that Mr. Low very properly dis- 
penses with describing them. Prompted, however, by those 
feelings of humanity which appear to have characterized him, 
he reminds the experimental tormentors of the larger animals, 
that the tail of the living tadpole is an excellent object for the 
solar microscope, and admirably adapted for illustrating the 
circulation of the blood; while he pleads in favour of the 
harmless disposition of the toad, which is often persecuted from 
the mere prevalence of ignorance and prejudice. 

Of the Cetaceous tribes, the species vr enumerated are, 
the common, the round-lipped, and the beak-headed Whale ; 
the great-headed, the round-headed, and the high-finned Cach- 
alot; the Porpesse; and the Grampus. The beak-headed 
whale we suspect to be the Delphinous melas of Neill, which oc- 
casionally visits the Orkneys in large troops. 

The Cartilaginous Fishes which the author specifies are, 
the Skate, sharp-nosed Ray, Thornback, piked Dog-fish, bask- 
ing Shark, white Shark, lesser Dog-fish, Sturgeon, Lump-fish, 
Sea-snail, longer, shorter, and little Pipe-fish, and the Fishing 
Frog ; and the Osseous kinds are, the Eel, Conger, Wolf-fish, 
Launce, Cod, Haddock, Coal-fish, Pollack, Whiting, Ling, 
Whistle-fish, Torsk, the spotted, purple, and viviparous Blenny, 
black Goby, Father Lasher, Opah, Holibut, Plaice, Flounder, Sole, 
Turbot, Wrasse, three-spined and fifteen-spined Stickle-back, 
Mackerel, Salmon, Bull-trout, Trout, Pan, (samlet,) Charr, Gray 
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ling, Argentine, Herring, Gemmeous Dragonet, Gray Gurnard, 
i Saury. Few of these have suggested any observations that 
can at present be regarded as new, or particularly striking. 
The account of the Coal-fish, however, derives considerable in- 
terest from the circumstance of its extensive consumption in 
these northern islands. ‘The TZorsk of the Shetlanders is also 
deserving of our notice, because it is rarely found farther south 
than the Pentland Frith, and appears to have been unknown to 
some of our most popular writers on Natural History. It is the 
Gadus brosme of recent ichthyologists; though some persons have 
strangely confounded it with Gadus callarias, or Dorse, having 
been probably misled oY the English name. When properly 
cured, the Torsk is preferred to either Cod or Ling. 

It does not appear that the insects and vermes entered into 
the author’s conception of the present Fauna; which is the 
more to be regretted, because his situation was peculiarly 
favourable for the investigation of many of the marine zoophytes 
and lithophytes, whose history now forms a very interesting 
department of animal physiology. If the editor has courage 
to visit the dreary shores of the north, he is, we understand, emi- 
nently qualified to supply thisdefect. In themean-time, by giving 
publicity to Mr. Low’s manuscript, he has rendered no incon- 
siderable service to the study of British zoology. We havealso 
reason to believe that he has performed his task with the strict- 
est regard to fidelity ; and we are certain that he is innocent 
of a very prevalent literary transgression, that of overloading his 
author’s text with a mass of annotation. Some readers will per- 
haps be disposed to think that he has erred in the oppositt ex- 
treme ; since he has not even deigned to explain the few pro- 
vincial terms which occur in the text, such as fog, for moss, skirle 
for a shrill scream, riddle for sieve, anent for concerning, &c. He has, 
however, rendered a substantial act of justice to the memory of 
his author, by committing the MS. to the press, since a writer 
of some name had very freely availed himself of its contents 
without acknowlegement. The success of Mr. Low’s labours 
may also contribute to stimulate the Scotish clergy to explore 
the productions of their respective parishes, at a period when 
the sources of information are distributed into many channels, 
and when opportunities are afforded to students of divinity 
for attending gratuitous courses of lectures on the various 
branches of Natural History. , 

Muir. 
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Arr. IV. The World before the Flood, a Poem, in Ten Cantos ; 
with other occasional Pieces. By James Montgomery, Author of 
“The Wanderer of Switzerland,’ the “ West Indies *,” &c. 
8vo. pp. 304. 12s. Boards. Longman andCo. 1813. 


BE and unsatisfactory as are the motices of our antedilu- 

vian ancestors, given in the first five chapters of the book 
of Genesis, yet is it not a kind of presumption, even in a 
poet, to attempt a supplement to this part of the Mosaic his- 
tory? ‘To effect an object of this nature, Fancy and Imagina- 
tion must be put in requisition, and so far it falls within the 
province of the Muse: but, as the subject is ‘* hedged with 
sanctity;” liberties must not be rashly taken with it. Mr. 
Montgomery’s view of the World before the Flood is sketched 
after the manner of several modern Scripture-epics, and is liable 
to some of the objections with which critics have repeatedly 
assailed those compositions. In more respects than one, it has 
disappointed us; and we must urge against him the apparently 
captious complaint that he has amplified too much in some 
parts and not enough in others. It is an anachronism revolting 
to modern faith to transfuse the Psalms of David, the Pro- 
phesies of Isaiah, and the bright discoveries of the Gospel, 
into the Pentateuch ; thus enlarging the predictions of Enoch 
$0 as to supersede the necessity of subsequent revelations. 
After the lapse of nearly six thousand years, we look back to the 
primitive state of the human race through a series of divine 
dispensations: but we destroy the character of the primitive 
age, violate’ all probability, and transgress against the direct 
testimony of sacred history, when we confound the meridian 
blaze of “ the fullness of time,” with the faint glimmerings of 
divine light that were diffused over the infant world.' No au- 
thority can justify such an incongruity ; and Mr. Montgomery 
surely might have felt that the example of Milton in this case 
ought not to be followed: especially as the composition of a 
speech, supposed to have been delivered by a venerable _pa- 
triarch, and made by the help of tacking together scraps of the 
Bible, is a practice too easy for a man of real genius. 

If, however, Mr. M. has in our judgment been too liberal 
to the holy sages before the flood, by representing their reli- 
gious system as more perfect than it really was, we think that 
he has not done sufficient justice to the inventors and improvers 
ofthe arts at that early age. Having related the death of 
Adam, who lived, according to the Mosaic account, 930 years, 
he may be considered as placing the events which his muse 
records about the middle or towards the end of the tenth cen- 
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* See M.R. Vol. Ixiv. N.S. p. 144. 
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tury from the creation. The unexampled vigour of the pa- 
triarchs, manifested by their great longevity, could not have 
been exerted through several centuries without effect; and we 
find even by the concise intimations of the Mosaic history, that 
they must have excelled in many useful arts. Gardening and 
tillage required implements, while the making of tents and the 
construction of cities demanded still more ingenuity of inven- 
tion. The use of the harp and the pipe indicated a knowlege 
of music; and the working in brass and iron manifests an ex- 
tent of science of which at first the reader is not aware. Since 
neither brass nor iron is found in the metallic state, mining and 
the metallurgic art must have been familiar to the antediluvians; 
and if they could work in brass and iron, they could not only con- 
struct trumpets to sound to battle, and swords and bucklers for 
the combat, but also instruments and vessels of all kinds. It igs 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that their improvements in the 
arts of civil life were much advanced, and that their knowlege 
of domestic comforts prevented the necessity of their reposing 
on mere beds of leaves. The construction of the Ark, as it is 
called, is a most striking evidence of the practical skill of the 
antediluvians. Reckoning the cubit at the medium length of 
18 inches, this vessel was 450 feet long, 75 wide, and 45 
deep, with a sloping deck *; and the formation of such a 
floating machine, with its adaptation to the various uses for 
which it was designed, bespeaks an extensive knowlege of 
naval architecture. ‘The conjecture of Dr. Geddes that it was 
made of osiers, or was merely a piece of basket-wWork, seems 
not to be defensible; for it is beyond the utmost ingenuity of 
man to make out of such materials a box or vessel of so vast a 
size, having, moreover, three stories or decks. On the face of 
the narrative, as it has come down to us, (for we are not here 
discussing the accuracy or genuineness of the record,) we sa 


that the inhabitants of the world, at the end of the first thou-. 


sand years, were more advanced in science than Mr. Mont- 
gomery has uniformly represented them; and that his poem 
would have been improved, had he more availed himself of 
this fact in his picture of the first patriarchs, 

Josephus (lib. i. cap. 2. of his Antiquities) speaks of the 
scientific knowlege at which the human race had arrived, in 
the tenth age from Adam, immediately preceding the flood ; 
and he reports that, for the purpose of transmitting a testimony 





* The Nelson first-rate ship of war, now building, measures from 
the fore-part of the figure-head to the aft-part of the taffrel 244 
feet, or on the gun-deck 205: its extreme breadth, 53 feet 6 inches; 
and depth in hold, 24 feet. 
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of their inventions, especially in astronomy, they erected two 
pillars, one of brick, (aaivs,) the other of stone, (« Aifwy,) on 
which were inscriptions recording their discoveries. Now if 
such were their advancement in science and the arts, their 
burying-places must have contained other memorials than 
mounds of earth planted with trees and flowers. It is true'that, 
in the author's account of the antediluvian harp, on which Javan 
played with such exquisite skill, the rich engraving of the shell 
is noticed: but still his general picture of the antediluvian social 
state, as improved and embellished by the arts, does not cor- 
respond with this hint. 

Another oversight Mr. M. seems to have committed in 
displaying the loves of Javan and Zillah, (the hero and heroine 
of the poem,) when, according to the history, Zillah was one 
of the wives of Lameth. 

‘The author informs us that ‘ it was his design, in this com- 
position, to present a similitude of events, that might be ima- 
gined to have happened in the first age of the world, in which 
such Scripture-characters as are introduced would probably 
have acted and spoken as they are here made to act and speak. 
The story is told as a parable only, and its value, in this view, 
must be determined by its moral, or rather by its religious in- 
fluence on the mind and on the heart. Fiction though it be, 
it is the fiction that represents Truth, — Truth in the essence 
though not in the name; Truth in the spirit though not in the 
letter.’—— Fiction it certainly is, and in some parts very well 
managed: but, for the reasons already assigned, it is not 
throughout so near the essence of truth as the poet imagines. 
We shail not, however, farther dispute this point with him, 
but proceed to afford the reader some idea of the outline and 
execution of this antediluvian romance. Disregarding learned 
hypotheses respecting the site of the Garden of Eden, Mr. M. 
supposes it to have been an inaccessible tract of land at the 
confluence of four rivers, which, after their junction, take the 
name of the largest, and become the Euphrates of the antient 
world. The land of Eden is considered to have been at the 
point where the Tygris and Euphrates meet. 

‘ On the eastern side of these waters, the author supposes the de- 
scendants of the younger children of Adam to dwell, possessing the 
land of Eden: the rest of the world having been gradually colonized 
by emigrants from these, or peopled by the posterity of Cain. In 
process of time, after the sons of God had formed connections with 
the daughters of men, and there were giants in the earth, the latter 
assumed to be lords and rulers over mankind, till among themselves 
arose one, excelling all his brethren in knowledge and power, who 
became their king, and by their aid, in the course of a long life, sub- 
dued ail the inhabited earth, except the land of Eden. This land, 
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at the head of a mighty army, principally composed of the descend- 
ants of Cain, he has invaded and conqvered, even to the banks of 
Euphrates, at the opening of the action of the poem.’ 


We are to conceive, then, that in the tenth century from the 
creation the descendants of Cain, under the guidance of a 
powerful and tyrannical rnler, had filled the whole earth with 
violence, excepting one happy spot called the Patriarch’s Glen; 
in which dwelt a righteous few, uncontaminated by the abo- 
minations practised by ‘ the host of Cain.” The giant-chief- 
tain resolves on the destruction of this happy race; and the 
poem opens with an account of the invasion of their seques- 
tered dell: | 


* Woods in their front, Euphrates in their rear.’ 


Previously to the actual attack, the invaders encamp them- 
selves; when Javan, the minstrel, once educated by Enoch 
but now in the camp of Cain, recollecting the beautiful Zillah, 
steals unperceived from the host to visit the scene of his nati- 
vity, and the residence of his Zillah. Having described his 
flight, the poet represents Javan’s emotions when the land of 
Eden presented itself to his view : 


¢ *T'was noon, when Javan climb’d the bordering hill, 
By many an old remembrance hallow’d still, 
Whence he beheld, by sloping woods enclosed, 
The hamlet, where his Parent’s dust reposed, 
His home of happiness in early years, 
And still the home of all his hopes and fears, 
When, from ambition struggling to break free,, 
He mused on joys and sorrows yet to de, 
Awhile he stood, with rumination pale, 
Casting an eye.of sadness o’er the vale, 
When, suddenly abrupt, spontaneous prayer 
Burst from his lips for One who sojourn’d there ; 
For One, whose cottage, far appearing, drew, 
Even from his Mother’s grave, his transient view ; 
One, whose unconscious smiles were wont to dart 
Ineffable emotion through his heart : 
A nameless sympathy, more sweet, more dear 
Than friendship, solaced him when she was near, 
And well he guess’d, while yet a timorous boy, 
That Javan’s artless songs were Zillah’s joy.’ 


If at this moment, 


‘ While Javan, from the eastern hill survey’d 
The circling forest and embosom’d glade,’ 


some conflicting passions agitated his breast, 
* Love rose against the world, and Love prevailed.’ — 
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He proceeds through the forest, and discovers his fair one, 
asleep in a bower formed on the spot on which he formerly had 
parted from her, The picture is well painted : 


‘ Now, while he paused, the lapse of years forgot, 
Remembrance eyed her lingering near the spot. 
Onward he hastc..’d; all his bosom burn’d, 

As if that eve of parting were return’d ; 

And she, with silent tenderness of woe, 

Clung to his heart, and would not let him go, 
Sweet was the scene! apart the cedars stood, 

A sunny islet open’d in the wood ; 

With vernal tints the wild-briar thicket glows, 
For here the desert flourish’d as the rose ; 

From sapling trees, with lucid foliage crown’d, 
Gay lights and shadows twinkled on the ground ; 
Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run 

To hang their silver blossoms in the sun; 

Deep velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 
Where trodden flowers their richest odours breathe : 
O’er all the bees, with murmuring music, flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the treasured dew ; 
While insect myriads, in the solar gleams, 
Glanced to and fro, like peamelalice beams ; 

' So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the air, 
It seem’d a place where Angels might repair, 
And tune their harps beneath those tranquil shades, 
To morning songs, or moonlight serenades. 


‘ He paused again, with memory’s dream entranced ; 

Again his foot unconsciously advanced, 

For now the laurel-thicket caught his view, 
Where he and Zillah wept their last adieu. 

Some curious hand, since that bereaving hour, © 
Had twined the copse into a covert bower, 

With many a light and fragrant shrub between, 
Flowering aloft amidst perennial green. 

As Javan search’d this blossom-woven shade, 

He spied the semblance of a sleeping Maid ; 

Tis she; ’tis Zillah, in her leafy shrine ; 
(’erwatch’d in slumber by a power divine, 

In cool retirement from the heat of day, 

Alone, unfearing, on the moss she lay, 

Fair as the rainbow shines thro’ darkening showers, 
Pure as a wreath of snow on April flowers.” 


The singular interview and separation of the lovers are 
wrought up with much effect. Javan reaches next the ruins 
of his mother’s cottage, proceeds thence to Enoch’s dwelling, 
and is well received by the prophet, who conducts him to the: 
place of sacrifice, and to the Patriarch’s Glen, of which a de- 
scription is given: 

¢ Deep 
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‘ Deep was that valley, girt with rock and wood ; 
In rural groupes the scatter’d hamlets stood ; 
Tents, arbours, cottages adorn’d the scene, 
Gardens and fields, and shepherds’ walks between ; 
Through all, a streamlet, from its mountain-source, 
Seen but by stealth, pursued its willowy course.’ 


The fourth canto, which opens with this very tame couplet, : 


‘ Thus through the valley while they held their walk, 
Enoch of former days began to talk,’ 


is narration, in which the circumstances of the death of Adam 
and Eve are, we believe, for the first time related. We give 
the conclusion : 


‘¢ Our Mother first beheld him, sore amazed, 
But terror grew to transport, while she gazed : 
—‘’Tis He, the Prince of Seraphim, who drove 
Our banish’d feet from Eden’s happy grove ; * 
Adam, my Life, my Spouse, awake !’ she cried ; 
‘ Return to Paradise; behold thy Guide! 

O let me follow in this dear embrace :? * 

She sunk, and on his bosom hid her face. 

Adam look’d up; his visage changed its hue, 
Transform’d into an An Ps at the view : 

‘I come!’ he cried, with faith’s full triumph fired, 
And in a sigh of ecstacy expired. 

The light was vanish’d, and the vision fled ; 

We stood alone, the living with the dead: . 
The ruddy embers, glimmering round the room, 
Display’d the corse amidst the solemn gloom ; 
But o’er the scene a holy calm reposed, 

The gate of heaven had open’d there, and closed. 


‘¢ Eve’s faithful arm still clasp’d her lifeless Spouse 
Gently I shook it, from her trance to rouse ; 
She gave no answer; motionless and cold, 
It fell like clay from my relaxing hold ; 
Alarm’d I lifted up the locks of grey, 
That hid her cheek ; her soul had pass’d away ; 
A beauteous corse she graced her partner’s side 
Love bound their lives, and Death could not divide.” 


We pass over the Burying-place of the Patriarchs, and 
the sacrifice on the Anniversary of the Fal! of Adam, to afford 
a little space for a portion of the prophecy which is put. into 
the mouth of Enoch: 


«¢ Amidst the visions of ascending years, 
What mighty chief, what conqueror appears ; 








¢ * Paradise Lost, Book xi. v. 238.’ 
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His garments roll’d in blood, his eyes of flame, 
And on his thigh the unutterable name ? 

—‘’Tis I, that bring deliverance: strong to save, 
I pluck’d the prey from Death, and spoil’d the Grave.’ 
— Wherefore, O Warrior ! are thy garments red, 
Like those, whose feet amidst the vintage tread ? 
—I trode,the Wine-press of the field alone ; 

I look’d around for succour ; there was none ; 
Therefore my wrath sustain’d me while I fought, 
And mine own arm my Saints’ salvation wrought. 
—Thus may thine arm for evermore prevail ; 
Thus may thy foes, O Lord! for ever fail ; 
Captive by thee Captivity be led ; 

Seed of the Woman! bruise the Serpent’s head; 
Redeemer ! promised since the world began, 

Bow the high heavens, and condescend to man.” 


At the bottom of the page, references are made to Isaiah liii. 

1—6. and Rev. xix. 12.: but, if these were the words of Isaiah 
and St. John, they ought not to be assigned to Enoch; and, with- 
out adverting to the bad taste of putting texts of Scripture into 
rhyme, we object to a mode by which the Patriarchal, Jewish, 
and Christian dispensations are confounded. From this very 
frat style of poetizing, Mr. M. passes, in the next canto, to some- 
thing more spirited and indicative of genius. Here Javan has 
a second interview with his Zillah, sings to his harp, and exem- 
plifies the power of music. 

The scene now changes to the affecting and the tragical; 
and we behold the army of the invaders carrying away captive 
the patriarchs and their families. Having thus introduced the 
host of Cain, the author sings the origin of the giants, together 
with the birth and early adventures of their king, who figures 
on the poetic canvas as an infant Hercules. Vhe miseries pro- 
duced by his exploits excite a philippic against conquerors : 


‘ Thus while the Tyrant cast his haughty eye 
O’er the broad landscape and incumbent sky, 
His heart exulting whisper’d, — ‘ All is mine,” 
And heard a voice from all things answer ‘ Thine.”’ 
Such was the matchless Chief, whose name of yore 
Fill’d the wide world ; — his name is known no more: 
O that for ever from the rolls of fame, 
Like his, had perish’d every Conqueror’s name ! 
Then had mankind been spared, in after times, 
Their greatest sufferings and their greatest crimes. 
The-Hero scourges not his age alone, 
His curse to late posterity is known ; 
He slays his thousands with his living breath, 
His tens of thousands by his fame in death. 
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Achilles quench’d not all his wrath on Greece 
‘Thro’ Homer’s song its miseries never cease; 
Like Pheebus’ shafts, the bright contagion brings 
Plagues on the people for the feuds of kings. 

?'T was not in vain the son of Philip sigh’d 

For worlds to conquer, — o’er the western tide, 
His Spirit, in the Spaniards’ form, o’erthrew 
Realms, that the Macedonian never knew. 

The steel of Brutus struck not Cesar dead; 
Cesar in other lands hath rear’d his head, 

And fought, of friends and foes, on many a plain, 
His millions, captured, fugitive, and slain ; 

Yet seldom suffer’d, where his country died, 

A Roman vengeance for his parricide.’ 


When the captive patriarchs are brought before the giant- 
king, he resolves on sacrificing them to his idol-gods. Javan 
is sentenced to instant death; which produces an interesting 
scene between him and Zillah. A sorcerer of a singular figure 
then appears, who, having proposed the deification of the King, 
seconds the monarch’s sanguinary purpose. ‘This sorcerer is a 
fit subject for Mr. Fuseli’s pencil : 


“« Away with folly !’’ in tremendous tone, 
Exclaim’d a voice, more horrid than the groan 
Of famish’d tiger leaping on his prey ; 
— Crouch’d at the Monarch’s feet the speaker lay ; 
But starting up, in his ferocious mien 
That Monarch’s ancient foster-sire was seen, 
The Goatherd, — he who snatch’d him from the flood, 
The Sorcerer, who nursed him up to blood ; 
Who, still his evil Genius, felly bent 
On one bold purpose, went where’er he went ; 
That purpose, long in his own bosom seal’d, 
Ripe for fulfilment now, he thus reveal’d. 
Full in the midst he rush’d ; alarm’d, aghast, 
Giants and captives trembled as he pass’d, 
For scarcely seem’d he of the sons of earth ; 
Unchronicled the hour that gave him birth ; 
Though shrunk his cheek, his temples deeply plough’d, 
Keen was his vulture-eye, his strength unbow’d ; 
Swarthy his features; venerably grey, 
His beard dishevell’d o’er his bosom lay ; 
Bald was his front ; but, white as snow behind, 
His ample locks were scatter’d to the wind ; 
Naked he stood, save round his loins a zone 
Of shagged fur, and o’er his shoulders thrown 
A serpent’s skin, that cross’d his breast, and round 
His body thrice in glittering volumes wound.’ 


Enoch then rises, emboldened by the spirit of true prophecy, 
pronounces the doom both of the wizard and the royal sub- 
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ject of his adulation, and predicts the desolating effects of the 
deluge. Inflamed with rage at the speech of the patriarch, the 
giant-chieftain rushes on him with his sword: but, missin 
his aim, he falls ; soon, however, he springs on his feet, and 


— * searched around, 


But Enoch walked with God and was not found.’ 


. It was unnecessary in this place to introduce the mention of 
the patriarch’s walking with God; and the text seems to be in- 
serted merely for the sake of making out the couplet. We are 
persuaded that the effect would have been increased, had the 
ascension of Enoch been narrated as an illustration of the text, 
without this formal quotation. 

As Enoch ascends, Javan catches his mantle; which, like 
that of Elijah being indued with a miraculous power, he smote 
the giant-host, as Elisha smote the waters of Jordan, and opened 
a passage through which the patriarchs marched in safety ; 


‘ He spake, and busting thro’ the giant-throng, 
Smote with the mantle as he moved along ; 
A power invisible their rage controul’d, 
Hither and thither as he turn’d they roll’d; 
Unawed, unarm’d the ransom’d prisoners pass’d 
Thro’ ranks of foes astonied and aghast : 
Close in the youth’s conducting steps they trod : 
— So Israel march’d when Moses raised his rod, 
And led their host, enfranchised, thro’ the wave, 
The people’s safeguard, the pursuer’s grave. 


* Thus from the wolves this little flock was torn, 
And sheltering in the mountain-caves til! morn, 
They join to sing, in strains of full delight, 
Songs of deliverance thro’ the dreary night.’ 





After this event, the giants are assailed by the wrath of 
heaven, 


‘ The embattled Cherubim appear on high, 
And coursers, winged with lightning, sweep the sky ;’ 


the giants are dispersed, their king is destroyed, and the ran- 
somed patriarchs quietly return to their glen. 

Such is this supposed picture of The World before the Flood : 
but it is not that kind of picture which we were induced to 
expect from the poet’s account of it, viz. that it was ‘truth in 
essence though not in name.’ It is a fable, to the formation of 
which almost every part.of Scripture has been made to contri- 
bute : but, instead of taking this liberty, the writer should have 
confined himself to the intimations given in the book of Genesis, 
and have constructed a story which would have afforded a pro- 
bable delineation of the arts, manners, and pursuits of the 
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‘descendants of Adam, a few centuries previous to ‘the flood. In 

this respect, the poet disappoints us, and he seems to have 
effegted much less than he might have accomplished. He will 
say, perhaps, that he has obscurely alluded to the attainments of 
the antediluvians: but we think that these ought to have been 
more prominently displayed, . | 

A farther objection may be alleged against the outline and 
termination of this fable. If the descendants of Cain had been 
subdued by the ‘embattled cherubim’ and ‘¢ coursers winged 
with lightning from the sky,’ no necessity would have existed 
for the subsequent visitation of the deluge. It appears, how- 
ever, from Scripture, that this idolatrous race continued unre- 
claimed by divine judgments till the flood of waters swept them 
away: but Noah could not have been in a state of slavery to 
them, because they would then have obstructed his building 
of the ark. 

Dismissing the plan and conduct of the story, we must, in 
the last place, advert to the very unequal execution of this per- 
formance. ‘Though the author’s muse is often spirited and ener- 
getic, she frequently paces along with much tameness; and the 
couplets which she then produces are more adapted for a hymn- 
book than an epic poem: (e. g.) 

¢ With none his name and power will He divide, 
For He is Gop and there is none beside.’ — P. 182. 


‘ He plunged into the woods ;— the Prophet then 
Turn’d and took up his parable again.’ — P. 183. 


«“ O God of truth! rebuke the Tyrant’s rage, 
And save the remnant of thine heritage.””? — P. 140. 


‘ Already seem’d the immortal: Spirit free, 
And Death was swallowed up in victory.’ — P. 122. 


¢ All day she strove to hide her misery, 
In vain; — a mother’s eye is quick to see.” — P. 106. 


¢ His smitten conscience felt as fierce a pain, 
As if he fell from innocence again.’ — P. 64. 


Lines of this manufacture serve no other purpose than that 
of destroying the illusion of poetry, and spoiling the general 
effect. 

The occasional poems, which occupy the remainder of the 
volume, are on trivial subjects, except the author’s verses writ- 
ten during his confinement in York-castle, which he calls 
Prison Amusements ; these, indeed, are a proof that imprison- 
ment did not destroy his vivacity, and cannot be called ¢ bitter 
fruits of a mind in adversity, z// calculated to render it patient 
and gentle under the trials of maturer life.” No doubt, Mr. M. 
has profited by these lessons. M 
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Art. V. Le Sage’s Historical, Genealogical, Chronological, and 
Geographical Atlas, exhibiting all the Royal Families in Europe, 
their Origin, Descent, Marriages, &c. ; nalahes with their various 
Possessions, foreign Wars, civil Commotions, famous Battles, 
religious Troubles, Minorities, Titles and Orders, Courts of Law, 
and remarkable Events of each Kingdom; translated from the 
last and much improved French Edition. To which have been 
added, Six Maps, composed by Madame Coindé, and never be- 
fore published, making it 4 Complete Universal Atlas. Imperial 
Folio. Six Guineas, half-bound. Printed by R. Juigné, Mar- 


garet Street, Cavendish Square, ‘and sold by Dulau on Co., 
&c. 1813. ; 


Works ¢ of this description are the result of much labour and 
ingenious arrangement; and, though necessarily expensive, 
they remunerate the purchaser by their high utility, provided 
' that sufficient care has been taken in the execution of them. 
}) Maps constructed on the judicious plan of uniting geography 
| with history must tend to facilitate the knowlege of both, must 
give to the study of them the semblance of amusement, and, by 
associating facts with places and dates, must afford a degree of 
accuracy in recollection which is rarely to be obtained so easily 
* by other means. Since M. le Sa ge*published his Geography 
of History, on a large sheet, (see M. R. Vol. xxvi. N.S. p. 218.) 
has greatly enlarged his plan. The maps with wettical and 
horizontal columns, differently coloured to mark their appro- 
ptiation to different families and nations, are formed after the 
manner of Dr. Priestley’s Historical Chart: but those which 
are geographical are executed in a peculiar style, including, 
with the usual delineation of the land and water of this terra- 
queous globe, a great variety of useful notices in the blank 
spaces; so that, while the eye takes cognizance of the outlines 
of states and kingdoms, it is furnished also with important in- 
formation relative to them. ‘The Atlas, being intended to ex- 
hibit the whole system of antient and modern history, contains 
maps of three kinds, viz. general, geographical, and genealogical. 
In the first of these, by the very simple means of vertical and 
horizontal columns, we may view at once the uninterrupted his- 
tory of any nation and its contemporary relation with others. 
— In those of the second kind, history, as we have observed, 
is combined with geography; and, either in the marginal 
columns or by lines drawn and coloured in the body of the 
_ map, striking incidents are referred to the spot to which they 
belong, and routes of armies are accurately traced. Thus, on 
the maps relative to. antient histofy are found, denoted by a 
coloured line, the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, the march 
of Darius, the expedition of Alexander, the campaigns of Han- 
y, vv ol 4 nibal, 
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nibal, &c.: on those of modern history, the campaigns of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Archduke Charles, &c. &c., but not those 
_ of Bonaparte, though they are more various and astonishing 
than any which either antient or modern history presents. 
The map of the invasion of the Barbarians is mentioned as 
deserving of particular attention, for the light which it throws 
ona very confused epoch of history. — In those of the last kind, 
or in the geneulogical maps, the desired knowlege is obtained by 
the symmetrical situation of the personages, as chronology is 
indicated by the order and relative distance of the objects. 

To these remarks, which refer 1o the Atlas of M. le Sage, 
we must add a word or two on this new edition by Madame 

-Coindé; who, it seems, planned the six new maps with which 
it is augmented, under the inspection of M. le Sage, while he 
was in this country. The first of them is intended to facilitate 
the Knowlege of Mythology ; the second contains a genealogical 
Table of the Sovereigns of England, from the Departure of the 
Romans to William the Conqueror ; the third, of the Sovereigns 
of France from the Foundation of the Monarchy to Hugh Capet; 
the fourth, of the Sovereigns of Spain from Pelagius, the first 
Christian King, to Sancho the Great ; the fifth, of the Emperors 
of ‘Turkey and of China; and the sixth is a Map of the World 
on a plan entirely new, of which we shall take some farther 
notice before this article is concluded. Of the 33 maps which 
form this Atlas, we shall particularize three or four, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the manner in which the work is executed, 
and of shewing with what method and compression the result 
of much reading is placed before the student on a single sheet 
of paper. 

We bégin with the * General Picture of Universal Antient 
History, from the Creation to the Birth of Christ,’ including a 
space of 4004 years. ‘The object of the compiler of this map 
is to bring the study of History under the same form and 
method as that of Geography: for this purpose, different com- 
partments are assigned to different epochs ; and, following the 
usual divisions of history into antient and modern, and into 
sacred and profane, in distinct yet parallel columns, events are 
regularly and chronologically arranged. The first column of * 
this map, appropriated to Sacred History, commences with an 
enumeration of its materials, viz. the books of the Old and 
New Testament. ‘To those which are apochryphal, or, as it is 
here expressed, ‘which are admitted as canonical in the Roman 
but not in the Protestant church,’ an asterisk (*) is in general 
subjoined : but, as the compiler is a Catholic, he is better ac- 
quainted with his own than with the Protestant system, and 
has omitted to mark the two books of Esdras as aN 
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The O. T. is said to contain 45 books, and the N. T. 27 books, 


* according to the decision of the Council of Trent.’ Mention 
is also made of the Septuagint, (here denominated the version 
of the Septant,) and of Jerom’s Latin version, commonly called 
the be and notices are subjoined respecting the four 
famous Polyglots, the first by Cardinal Ximenes, in 1515; the 
second by Plantin, at Anvers, or Antwerp, in 1572; the third by 
Jay, at Paris, in1645 3 the fourth by Walton, at London, in 1657. 
The column which has for its head-title Sacred History con- 
tinues to the bottom of the page, and includes the period of 
4004 years; viz. from the creation, to the birth of Christ : but 
it ought to have been intitled Ancient Sacred History, since no 
part of the New Testament-history is detailed. The columns 
appropriated to Profane History are headed by a compartment 
in which are concisely exhibited its division into three great 
epochs, viz. the uncertain, heroical, or fabulous, and the historical 
times ; with the different systems of chronology, and the Greek, 
Roman, and modern authors who ought to be read for informa- 
tion. This enumeration of authors is very short and imperfect ; 
and some of the names are so Frenchified that they will scarcely 
be recognized by the English reader: throughout the work, in- 
deed, proper names are often exhibited after the French rather 
than after the English manner. ‘The different sources of an- 
tient chronology, with their variations, are thus concisely stated. 
The Hebrew text reckons 4004 years, or 40 centuries; the 
Samaritan, 4305 or 43 centuries ; the Septuagint version, 5270 
years, Or 52 centuries *. Accounts of the four great monar- 
chies of antiquity, viz. the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman, present themselves in four parallel and contiguous 
columns. 

The next map is a General Picture of Universal Modern 
History, in which the Roman empire occupies, as it ought, the 
first place ; since it comprehended, in the age of the Antonines, 
all the civilized world: its boundaries extending to the Rhine 
and the Danube on the north, to the Tigris and Euphrates on 
the east, to the deserts of Africa on the south, and to the Great 
Ocean on the west,— including, according to Gibbon, a popu- 
lation of 120,000,000. Of this empire, it is briefly stated, as a 
general notice, that ¢ it lasted about five centuries, and obeyed 
during the first three only one emperor ; that in the fourth it 
was divided, (the partition, into Eastern and Western, took place 
in the year 364,) and fell in the fifth under the redoubled (re- 





* M. le Sage should have informed his readers that the Vatican 
and Alexandrine copies of the Septuagint do not accord in their 
chronological readings. 
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peated) irruptions of the barbarians of the north.’ A particular 
reference is made to map viii., in which the Roman empire 
in its greatest extent is geographically delineated, with ample 
specifications in the margin. 

Before, however, we quit this map, we shall extract the cha- 
racter of the several centuries, as marked in the first column. 


‘ Century I. Under Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, of 
an atrocious tyranny; II. Under Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, of unexampled felicity*; III. Of a military 
anarchy, in which the Emperors were on one day raised to the 
purple, and on the next massacred by the soldiers; IV. Partition 
of the Roman Empire; V. Dissolution of the Western Empire by 
the Barbarians; WI. Political chaos. The Barbarians having over. 
turned every thing, moved in every direction before they settled 
themselves; VII. Glory and lustre of the Saracens, who cons 
quered all the east, and penetrated as far as France on the west ; 
VIII. Of Charlemagne ; one of the greatest geniuses that ever ap- 
peared; IX. Dismemberment of the second Western Empire, which 
led to the formation of the modern states; X. Called the Jron-Ages 
ignorance, superstition, and barbarism covered all Europe; XI. Few. 
dality established every where. Chivalry rose and flourished ; it ani- 
mated justice and the expiring virtues; XII. Crusades. ‘They im- 
poverished and depopulated Europe ; but prepared for it a more re- 
gular and tranquil form; XIII. The Crusades continued. They 
produced a diminution of the power of the great vassals, and the 
elevation of the sovereigns; XIV. For ever memorable inventions 5 
Mariner’s Compass, Gunpowder, and Printing ; XV. Famous voyages 
and discoveries. Diaz, Columbus, and Gama discovered the Cape 
ef Good Hope, America, and the Indies; XVI. Religious troubles 
in every quarter; Luther, Calvin, Anabaptists, Huguenots, Pro- 
testants, Puritans+; XVII. Called the Age of Louis XIV. it in- 
fluenced all Europe ;‘the fine arts flourished, and it abounded in 
great men; XVIII. The end of which presented political convul- 
sions which agitated all Europe.’ 


We have transcribed this enumeration of the discriminating 
characters of the eighteen preceding centuries, on account of 
its extreme neatness and compression. Drawn out in a 





—_ 


* Gibbon remarks, in the third chapter of his History of the De- 
cline and Fall, that «* if a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name 
that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus.” Rev. 

+ Thus M. le Sage, being we suppose a zealous Catholic, de- 
signated the glorious era of the Reformation ; an event to which the 
human race is indebted for all the religious and civil liberty which 
now exists in the world. : 
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tabular form, it would be well adapted for consultation on 
Various occasions. 

That Madame Coindé may not accuse us of want of gal- 
Jantry, we shall now turn to her ¢ Genealogical Map of the 
different Families celebrated in Mythology, with a Sketch of 
their History.’ This map shews considerable ingenuity and 
contrivance, and may be useful to those who are studying the 
fabulous ages of pee Aa ‘antiquity. Here are arranged, in dif- 
ferent compartments, the Pelopide; the Heraclide; the Tyn- 
darida ; the fabulous kings of Athens; the Labdacides; and 
the fabulous kings of Troy. At the bottom of the map, isa 
short account of the Trojan war. 

The ninth map will be found of eminent utility to those who 
Study the history of the middle ages, since it contains § A me- 
thodical Table of the Barbarians who have invaded the Roman 
Empire, shewing at one glance their Origin, Chiefs, Destina- 
tion, andEnd.’ M. le Sage very justly observes that ‘ the invasion 
of the barbarians who overturned the Roman empire presents 
one of the most important points of our historical studies, and 
is at the same time the most obscure and perhaps the most dif- 
ficult to recollect.’ The course which the several barbarians 
pursued is marked on the map in different colours; and, to 


‘assist the memory, the following arrangement of them is made 
at the bottom of the sheet, in distinct columns: ‘1. The Huns, 


from the north of China; 2. The Goths, from the south of 
Sweden ; 3. ‘Che Visigoths, from ditto; 4. The Ostrogoths, from 
ditto; 5. The Lombards from the borders of the Baltic; 6. The 
Alans, from the borders of the Caspian sea; 7. The Burgun- 
dians, from the borders of the Baltic; 8. The Vandals, from 
ditto; g. The Suevi, from ditto; 10. The Franks, from the 
banks of the Rhine and the Weser; 11. The Anglo Saxons, 
from the borders of the Elbe ; 12. The Saracens, from Arabia; 
13. The Allemani, from the borders of the Lech and the Rhine.’ 
We have given only the head-title of each column, omitting 
the subsequent details. 

Leaving now the history of antient times, and that of the 
middle ages, we turn to the New World, or to the map in- 
titled * Geographical and Political Divisions of America, Pro- 
ductions, Discoveries, Establishments, &c. &c. &c.’ Here, if 
the map be not very accurately delineated, much compressed 
matter relative to it will be found in the margin. We shall 
content ourselves with copying the aecount of the United 


States : 


¢ Thirteen of the English colonies of North America, quarrelling 
with the mother-country on account of some new taxes, solemnly 


tnited in Congress the 4th of July 1776. Then began between 
England 
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England and her colonies, supported at different epochas by France, 
Spain, and Holland, a war, of which every one knows the parti- 
culars. It lasted six or seven years, and finished in 1782 by the in- 
dependence of these colonies, and their admission into the political 
world as a free and sovereign state. 

‘ This new power is composed of 13 primitive states, and four 
others incorporated afterward; an augmentation which must yet in- 
crease by the tilling of the uncultivated land. Each of the states 
has its peculiar constitution; but the general constitution, which 
unites and governs them in a mass, consists of a president elected for 
four years, a senate renewed every six years, and a house of repre- 
sentatives, which is elected every two years. 


‘THe SEVENTEEN STATES WHICH COMPOSE THE AMERICAN UNION, 


NaMEs. CaPiTALs. Square Miles, Population in 1790, 
1. * Vermont Windsor 3,411 85,589 
2. New Hampshire Portsmouth 3,162 141,885 
Massachuset Boston 2,082 378,787 
*{ District of Maine Portland 27,000 96,540 
4. Rhode Island Newport 429 68,325 
5. Connecticut New London 15533 237,946 
6. New York New York 8,001 32,328 
7. New Jersey Burlington 35330 184,139 
8. Pennsylvania Philadelphia §,001 4345373 
9. Delaware Newcastle 666 67,881 
10. Maryland Annapolis 4,002 397,728 
11, Virginia Richmond 26,667 747,610 
12, *Kentucky Lexington 16,665 73:077 
13. North Carolina New Bern 145331 3939750 
14. South Carolina Charlestown 6,666 249,973 
15. | Georgia Savannah 57,000 $2,548 
16. *Tenessy Knoxville 16,800 35091 


17. *Ohio, a country which has been lately admitted into the con- 
federation (1803). 


‘ N.B. The four states marked (*) have been successively ad- 
mitted into the confederation as sovereign states, in 1791, 1792 
1796, and 1803. The United States have under their dominion an 
immense territory, which will be admitted, in all or in part, into the 
confederation, as they will be able to present a mass or population of 
60,000 inhabitants, These territories are, 

18. The countries north-west of the Ohio, which are not less than 

136,998 square miles. Ey 

19. The territory of the Mississipi, comprised between this river 

and Georgia. 

20. Louisiana, which has been ceded to the United States by 

France. 

‘ The population and extent have been treated of according to the 
geography of Guthrie and M. Montelle ; but we shall observe parti- 
~ cularly for the population, that nothing could lead us more into error 
than to calculate that of the present day after that which we indicate 
for 1790; the nature of the government, that.of the country, and the 
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political events of Europe, have contributed to increase it in a prodi- 


gious manner, and in a proportion which it would be impossible to 
assign.’ 

Some apology was certainly necessary for specifying the po- 
pulation of the United States so far back as 1790: but we are 
not satisfied with it in a work of such expence. Pains should 
have been taken to obtain the latest returns as given in Ameri- 
can works of authority. The Missouri country will! prove here- 
after a vast accession to the United States. 

Turning over several maps, which ought not to be turned 
over in silence, our attention must be arrested, for a few mi- 
nutes, by that which displays the * Geographical Elements of 
the Russian Empire, viz. Boundaries, Extent, Mountains, 
Rivers, Lakes, Canals, Inhabitants, Mines, Productions, 
Commerce, Communications, &c.’ It is impossible to throw 
our eyes across a map which exhibits this vast extent of empire, 
without serious apprehensions for the rest of Europe. It al- 
ready contains 2,100,000 square miles, or the ninth part of the 
known land, and the twenty-eighth part of the whole globe, and 
it still increases every day. ‘‘The rest of the earth,’ continues 
M. le Sage, ‘ ought to shudder at the idea of the formidable 
pressure with which it is menaced by the pole. A few more 
reigns similar to those of Peter and Catherine, and the Russian 
empire will have no boundaries.’ What must he think of the 
modern system of politics, by which Russia is courted, and 
aided to augment her power and consequence ! 

The last sheet in this Atlas is a Geographical, Historical, and 
Physical Map of the World, constructed on a new plan, and 
containing a great variety of information rarely to be found in 
so narrow acompass. [If all the particulars could be minutely 
trusted, it would be invaluable: but we think that it must be 
revised before it can be deemed perfect. In the middle of the 
outline of each quarter of the globe, are inserted on a tablet its 
dimensions in square miles, and its population. ‘The latter is 
thus stated : 


Europe, - - 170,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Asia, - ~ 380,000,000 
Africa, - - 9,000,000 
America, North, - 30,000,000 
» South, - 20,000,000 





The fifth quarter, 


or the Oceanic Cade, t me OT wate! 





Total population of the globe, 710,000,000 


Here, however, we must remark that these numbers are pro- 
bably far from correct. Even the large population assigned to 


Asia 
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Asia cannot be its extent if Lord Macartney’s statement of that 
of China be admitted; since the population of China and that 
of our own eastern empire exceed M. le Sage’s calculation. 

In the triangle made by the two hemispheres touching in a 
point and resting on a plane, are inserted the following curious 
particulars. Respecting the dimensions of the earth, it is stated 
that ¢ its circumference is 27,000 miles; that its surface con- 
tains 78,0C0,000 square miles, and its solidity 36,900,000,000 
cubic miles. Of the 78,000,000 miles of surface, a tittle more 
than one-fourth (or 21 millions) is in land, and the rest in 
water. — Of the 21 millions of square miles in land, the eastern 
hemisphere, or antient world, takes up two-thirds.’ 

The following very simple mode is adopted for exhibiting the 
actual and comparative elevations of the highest mountains of 
the globe, in metres and yards: 


Yards, Metres. 
6600—4— 6500 
Mt. Chimborazo\\ in Peru. 





5000— — 5°°° My, Blanc (Alps). 








4000 — |} _— 49°° the Peak of Teneriffe. 
Mt. Etna, Mt. Perdu, ( Pyrenees.) 
3000— p—_ 300° Mt. Cenis. 





—_——— St.Gothard, Peak of Lomnit, ( Hungary.) 
9600. ae d’Or, the Defrifield. 





10co—|| 1000 


— 500 Mi. Vesuvius. 


Level of the Ocean. 


A note is added, in which the reader is informed concerning 
the metre, that * Messrs. Mechain and Delambre finished in 
1798 their measure of the arc of the meridian, comprised be- 
tween Dunkirk and Barcelona, and their results have deter- 
mined the length of the METRE, the unity of the new metreo- 
logy ; it is the ten thousandth part of 2 quarter of the terres- 
trial meridian, and answers to a little more than three feet.’ 
‘This may be very true: but we are not told whether the French 
or the English foot be meant; we conclude the former, which 
exceeds ours by an inch; and then the above numbers will not 
accord with the mensurations of our philosophers. Besides, a 
great error is committed in representing Vesuvius as not 500 
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past high; which the French geographers (near the truth, per- 
aps,) describe as having an elevation of 3,600 feet of their 
measure. 

We shall conclude with observing that, highly useful as this 
Atlas may be found, it is open to great improvements. Being 
a compilation, references to authorities should always be in- 
serted, which would lead to the correction of mistakes. It 
would also be improved by a copious index, directing to the 
number of the map and the column in it; and each map ought 
to be numbered on the outside, to save time in consultation. It 
is an Universal Atlas of a peculiar kind, and a very desirable com~ 
panion to the common Atlas. 





Art. VI. Report upon the Herculaneum Manuscripts, in a Second 
Letter; addressed by Permission to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, by the Rev. John Hayter, A.M., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Prince, and his Superintendant of those Manuscripts. 4to. 
11. 8s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 


4 purport of this letter is to communicate to the Prince 
Regent, and to the public at large, ‘a faithful and detailed 
account of every circumstance, transaction, and occurrence, 
which in any manner are connected with the nature, the com- 
mencement, the prosecution, and the result of the undertaking, 
of which the successful, at least very promising course was in- 
terrupted, most unfortunately, in the year 1806, by the French 
invasion of the Neapolitan territory.’ 

We devoted so much space to the consideration of this sub- 
ject in our Review of the “ Herculanensia,” that it is not our 
intention to return to it at present, beyond the mere statement 
of a few facts and opinions. Mr. Hayter, if we judge from 
this volume, has made out a clear case of *‘ weakness, ignorance, 
jealousy, and treachery,’ against many of his Neapolitan coad- 
jutors in the business: but, unfortunately, whether his account 
be deemed satisfactory or not, the simple truth is that merely the 
fac-simile copies of ninety-four unravelled Papyri are the sole 
fruit of his mission ; excepting, indeed, some carbonic masses 
which are not likely to yield any literary treasures. ‘Ihe ori- 
ginal manuscripts, both unfolded and folded, to the amount of 
nearly eighteen hundred, are in the possession of the French. — 
The fac-similes above mentioned are deposited at Oxford ; that 
University which, either by its general merits or by its greater 
public spirit in the cause of literature, seems to deprive its rival 
of the collections even of her own children. Mr. Hayter and 
Dr. Clark are both sons of Cambridge; and yet the Hercula- 
nef¥ fac-similes and the very valuable manuscripts, procured by 
the zeal and industry of the last-mentioned traveller, are con- 
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signed to the care of another University. In the first instance, 
indeed, the loss of Cambridge was not optional: but on her own 
head rests the rejection of Dr. Clark’s MSS.; and we give the 
circumstance publicity, in order to throw one obstacle at least 
in the way of so ill-judged an economy, and to prevent it 
from again interfering with the interests and the honour of a 
learned body. 

Besides an account of the discovery, and of the method of 
unfolding the manuscripts, this volume contains some draw- 
ings of the Papyrus in various states. It affords, indeed, if we 
take the two letters to the Prince * into consideration, a very 
ample account of the whole subject. Adjoined is the exor- 
dium of a Latin poem composed by the author, intitled Hercu- 
laneum ; which presents several very high-flown compliments to 
the Prince of Wales; and two false quantities ; 


© O Regni et Britonum spes altera, 
and 
© Graiosque Phiegrad in sede colonos.’ 

We do not ‘know on what classical authority Mr. Hayter 
uses such an elision as tu dbvius hosti ; —or a dative case after 
the verb terreo, — convulso terreat orbi. THe informs us, p. 75-5 
that, ¢ ‘The dialect of the fragments of the eight books of Epi- 
curus,’ which are among the Oxford fac-similes, § is attic ; 
that of Polystratus, and Colotes, is so to a certain degree only. 
The dialect of the Treatise upon Anger, I think, is somewhat 
attic; the language of that treatise, in general, is superior to 
all the rest. If one except the Latin poem, the subjects of all 
the MSS. at Oxford are biographical, or physical, or philologi- 
cal, or moral, or theological. In different places of different 
works, there are short poetical quotations from lost poets. ‘One 
quotation from the Odyssey is incalculably precious, because 
we find, in this quotation, the same language, expression for 
expression, as in the present editions,’ Several other points of 
information respecting the MSS. might be selected from these 
letters, which would perhaps be interesting to our readers: 
but we must here conclude ; testifying that feeling of regret 
which always accompanies our reflections on the fancied trea- 
sures of Herculaneum. Why does not the University of Ox- 
ford, by the publication of some one of the fac-similes, (of the 
Latin poem for instance,) endeavour to gratify that curiosity 
which has been excited only to be disappointed by the 
Treatise of Philodemus on Music, and the Fragment con- 
cerning the Gods? Hitherto, we can only repeat on this occasion 
the common confession, * Carbanem pro thesauro invenimus.’ 





— 


* The first letter is here republished, with some corrections. 
~ M2 Art. 
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Arr. VII. A Treatise on the Offence of Libel, with a Disquisition 
on the Right, Benefits, and proper Boundaries of Political Dis- 
cussion. By John George, of the Middle Temple, Special 
Pleader. 8vo. pp. 357. 18s. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 


Art. VIII. The Law of Libel: in which is contained, A General 
History of this Law in the ancient Codes, and of its Introduction, 
and successive Alterations, in the Law of England. Comprehend- 
ing a Digest of all the leading Cases upon Libels, from the earliest 
to the present Time. ByFrancis Ludlow Holt, Esq., of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 309. 12s. Boards. Reed. 


¥e a free community, the right of free discussion is essential 3 


and any book, therefore, which professes to treat of the 
nature, utility, and proper limits of that discussion, and of the 
offences which are liable to be committed in the exercise of it, 
presents the strongest claims to attention from the public. | 
More particularly is it intitled to the regard of those who in- 
struct their fellow-subjects through the channel of the press, 
who take an interest in the advancement of knowlege, or who 
duly appreciate the value of our liberties, and the importance 
of guarding and preserving them. The accomplishment of 
such a service cannot be too highly estimated; especially 
when the person who undertakes it unites legal information 
to competent general knowlege, and, while he instructs the 
practising lawyer, is able to enlighten even the legislator. 
Being of opinion that, in reviewing works of great merit, we 
best consult the interest cf our readers by allowing the authors, 
as far as it can be done, to speak for themselves, we are certain 
that such a rule ought to be observed when the subject itself 
has seldom been discussed; or never so fully, or by a person 
so adequate to the undertaking, as is the fact in the instance 
now before us. 

Though the author of the Treatise on the Offence of Libel styles 
himself a Special Pleader, it must not be inferred that his range 
is so confined and that his views are so limited as such a de- 
Signation might imply. Indeed, it will be found that the very 
reverse is the case; and that rarely has a lawyer, be his degree 
what it might, allowed himself a scope of the same extent with 
that which has been taken by Mr. George: who does not merely 
bring together authorities, whence the law may be collected, but 
lays down and examines its principles, exposes its errors and de- 
fects, and, while he states what it is, tells us what it ought to be. 

Mr. G. professes that the object of this volume (as far as 
it is a treatise of law, he must mean,) is to shew the founda- 
tion in law of the offence of libel, and the grounds on which 
the law considers it to be an offence; or, in other words, 
wherein consists, or what is necessary to be done to constitute, 
this offence; as it is in effect the purport of the rest of the 
work 
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work to evince what the law ought to be on this subject, — that 
is, when it ought to interfere, and when it ought to be 
quiescent. 

On the present occasion, this assuming profession does not 
in the person of Mr. George exhibit any of her accustomed 
pomp. No time is wasted in preliminaries; no impertinent 
parley or idle gossiping delays us; no dedication trumpets the 
matchless talents and surprising attainments of a Chancellor or 
a Chief Justice; no preface intimates the rare qualifications, 
the exemplary diligence, and the laudable motives of the 
author ; not even a bill of fare of the entertainment is put 
into our hands: but we are at once ushered in to the court, 
and instantly proceed to business. Mr. George’s volume cer- 
tainly invites the attention of the lawyer and of the intelligent 
reader in an equal degree: but let not the former suppose that 
the law is laid down incorrectly, because it is not deemed in- 
fallible ; nor the latter conclude that the subject is not liberally 
treated, because it is a law-treatise which offers itself to him. 
Here the professional man and the legislator are at once bene- 
fited ; the information is correct and the counsels are able. 
Throughout, Mr. G. seems to have in view written or rather 
printed libel. The offence of libel in any extentf being of 
comparatively modern origin, the authorities vary greatly with 
regard to the grounds of it and to the defence with which it 
is to be met. It appears that, by very many authorities, libel 
is deemed to be a public offence as tending to a breach of the 
peace : but Mr. George objects to this definition, because, he 
Says, many cases are held to be libels in which no such ten- 
dency exists, and there are others in which its existence is indis- 
putable, yet they cannot be considered to be libels. ‘Some years 
ago, an obscene book was prosecuted as, and adjudged a libel 5 
and an obscene book having no immediate tendency to a 
breach of the peace so understood, it was said ‘ the King’s 
peace includes good order and government, and that peace may 
be broken in many instances without an actual force, as if it 
be an act, first, against the constitution or civil government ; 
secondly, if it be against religion ; and, thirdly, if against mo- 
rality.” Hence it appears, that the alleged tendency of libels 
toa breach of the peace, using the phrase in its common ac- 
ceptation, does not serve to indicate the foundation of the pub- 
lic offence in all cases of libel.’—On perusing the reflections 
in the following quotatiop, may we be allowed to observe that 
the wisdom of Mr. George in this instance appears superior to 
that of the law ? 


* As the public injury to be effected by the publishing of an ob- 
scene book, was of a different species from the injuries effected by, 
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~ Jibels, and as the authors, (whoever they were,) of the maxim that 
libel is punishable as tending to a breach of the peace, did not appear | 
to have had in view the operation of an obscene book, or to have 
contemplated such a book as a libel, it was not necessary to at- 
tempt to bring the case within the maxim. The prosecutors of the 
obscene book were at liberty to look round them for other perni- 
cious consequences of the publishing of such a book, besides the 
tendency to a breach of the peace ; and it would have carried to the 
full as strong a conviction that the book was properly punishable, 
if it had been held to be punishable as being destructive of mora- 
lity, as it could do by endeavouring to make it appear that what is 
against morality is a breach of the peace, and that the book shall be 
punishable for this last accident. In my mind, to have rested the 
public offence, in the particular case, on this ground, would have 
been more satisfactory ; inasmuch as it is hard to conceive, that what 
is against morality can be perfectly innocent; while, if we look 
only to the iat of tendency or no tendency to a breach of the peace, 
it may safely be advanced, that many actions which plainly have a di- 
rect tendency to a breach of the peace, may nevertheless be not only 
innocent, but necessary and laudable: as for example, the attempt 
to apprehend a felon.’ 


Referring to the authorities under this head of the law, 
the author asserts that 


‘ No correct, no logical definition of a libel has ever been 
given. ‘There are, however, to be found in various books, passages, 
of which, though they all fail to present us with a logical definition 
of a libel, some nevertheless serve very well to give us such a ge- 
neral conception of what is meant by a libel, as is sufficient for 
many occasions, and such as, perhaps, would have sufficed for 
all occasions, provided other doctrines which have been advanced,. con- 
cerning the same subject-matter, were not in some degree at variance 
with them, and provided the unqualified assertion that libels have 
a tendency toa breach of the peace, and the maxim that they shall be 
punishable on that account, had not been superadded.’ 


It is here allowed that the doctrine, that on an indictment the 
truth is no justification, stands on high authority, but Mr. George 
denies that in its universality this doctrine 1s law. He states 
particular cases in which the truth is not and ought not to be 
a justification: but he contends that in other cases it has been 
and ought to have been ruled to be a justification. Yet still 
he acknowleges that he never met with any description of 
case, in which a defendant was expressly held to be no libeller 
because his writing was true. It would seem, from the en- 
suing passage, that he does not admit that the well known 
adage, the greater the truth the greater the libel, islaw. £ The 
above doetrine, that it is not material whether the writing be 
true, seems to have served as a hint to some men of a dog- 
matical cast of mind, and perhaps little anxious about the con- 
sequences which might ensue to public freedom, to go on 
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farther, and to promulgate as a maxim, in the like broad and 
unqualified way, that “ the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel.” ? 

As to the limits within which Mr. G. confines the doctrine 
that the truth is no justification, he observes, in referring to the 
authorities on the subject, 


‘ I feel myself warranted in expressing the opinion that they lead 
to this conclusion ; namely, that all mt writings as deny to a man 
the possession of some such worthy quality as every man is a prioré 
to be taken to possess, or such as an individual in the situation of 
the person to whom the particular writing relates, is to be taken to 
possess ; or such writings as impute to an individual the commission 
of some vicious or unworthy act, fall within the description of writ- 
ings which in the language of law-books are currently termed libels ; 
and that, whether the writing be true or false ; and without stop- 
ping to inquire what in point of fact were, or may reasonably be 
supposed to have been, the motives of the publisher. For the mis- 
chievous intention, which is always allowed arguendo to form an in- 
gredient of the offence, is held to be an inference of law; and that no 
evidence of intention is necessary.’ 


We fully agree with the author that it should be deemed 
libellous to publish to the world those vices of individuals 
which are considered as more common and less odious, and 
which bring with them punishment equal to the transgression ; 
but, although it is devoutly to be wished that all men, who 
are guilty of other offences, such as Mr. G. enumerates, should 
feel the ill consequences of them, yet we hesitate to sanction 
the public exposure of them by means of the press. Such a 
practice appears to us ‘to closely resemble the licence of the 
old,Greek comedy, which was endured only in a rude age. 
If the interference of the press in these matters may be deemed 
proper, and even salutary, still it should not be allowed, we 
think, to pour forth naked charges, and to apply them to in- 
dividuals: it should be restricted to the disguise of satire, 
Were the press permitted to act in any other way, we should 
dread the consequences ; the public peace might suffer, and a 
wide door be opened to abuses. 

Mr. George thus recapitulates his objections to this head of 
the law: 


‘ The cases which have been put, are enough to shew, that there 
are numerous occasions in which men may, in the eye of reason and 
justice, innocently publish of other persons, matters which, in the 
books, are commonly termed libels. Here then, as it seems to me, lie 
some of the objections to the doctrines concerning what is a libel, 
and the other doctrines above mentioned and connected therewith. 
First, that by the doctrine so broadly advanced, concerning what is 
a libel, and that it is not material whether the writing be true, many 
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descriptions of writings, which are not only innocent but, it may 
be, meritorious, are nevertheless a priori, called libels. This being 
the case, it follows, secondly, that'the maxim, which says the mis- 
chievous intention of the publisher is an inference of law, natu- 
rally operates, more or less, against inquiring into the true merits of 
any particular writing. Thirdly, The maxim that libels shall be 
punishable (if they have no other pernicious consequence, yet) as 
tending to a breach of the peace, being in like manner advanced 
without qualification or restriction, it is made to apply to writings 
which, as is before said, come within the general description of libels, 
but which are nevertheless innocent, or, it may be, meritorious. 
Fourthly, The last-mentioned maxim being so broadly advanced, and 
taking no notice of the circumstances in which the breach of the 

ce is to be excited, as whether by the just exposure of such 
profligate conduct as the interests of the public required to be 
exposed, inciting the profligate to revenge himself on the publisher, 
or by the unjust aspersion of a worthy man inciting him to the 
game course of proceeding, the maxim implies a consciousness of 
weakness in the law itself. For our natural sense of right and 
wrong would much rather lead us to infer, that he who has already 
performed the part of a noxious member of society, should be ex- 
emplarily punished for daring to maintain and justify, as it were, his 
former misconduct, by committing a breach of the peace on the 
person of him who has ventured, for the general good, to expose 
that misconduct, than that the latter should be held a criminal for 
having exposed it; and above all, for the very reason, that in so 
doing he might incite the vicious subject of his publication to com- 
mit a breach of the peace upon him. Fifthly, It is clear, that the 
law, in being made so to speak, affords indirect encouragement to 
vice, by sheltering the vicious, as much as in it lies, from the 
strong argument of public infamy. Lastly, In practice, the courts 
must in numerous instances, and in fact do, substantially contradict 
the before-mentioned doctrines, by holding that to be no libel, which 
according to the general doctrine 1s a libel, and by disregarding the 
tendency to a breach of the peace in such cases, notwithstanding 
the particular writings may in fact have as strong a tendency to a 
breach of the peace, as the general run of publications which are 
punjshed as libels : — 'The cases of criticisms of an author or an actor 
are in point to this. 

‘ For all these reasons, it appears to me that the generally re- 
ceived notions concerning what is a libel, stand in need of correction ; 
and that, if the maxim that libels shall be punishable as tending to 
a breach of the peace be to be had recourse to, as in some descrip- 
tions of writings it very properly may and seems to be necessary, 
the due protection of the people from the danger of suffering in- 
justice under it, requires that the particular cases in which the maxim 
is to apply should be specified; by explaining what writings, con- 
taining what meanings, published of what objects, and under what 
circumstances, shall be deemed criminal, because such writings con- 
taining such meanings published of such objects and under such cir- 
cumstances tend in fact to a breach of the peace.’ 
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Although the learning on this subject is almost generally 
known, it may not be unadvisable to quote the following pas- 
sages from the volume before us : 


¢ Where a libel is directed against particular individuals, it subjects 
the libeller to a civil action for damages at the suit of the party li- 
belled. Now in an action at the suit of the party libelled, are 
not on a criminal prosecution, the defendant may justify the publi- 
cation, by proving that the matters charged by the writing are true. 
The same writing, therefore, may be a libel in a criminal point of 
view, but no libel when considered in the light of a civil injury. 
On the other hand, I have met with no decision or dictum, that 
any writing in respect of which an action may be maintained as for 
a libel, may not also be prosecuted as a libel 3 gen: There is 
another distinction between libels considered civilly and criminally ; 
namely, that to support an action, the libel must have been pub- 
lished to a third person, whereas in a criminal prosecution the sending 
or delivering of the libel to the person libelled is a sufficient act of 
publication. 

‘ For the information of the general reader, it may be added, that 
the mode of proceeding against a libeller criminally, may be by in- 
dictment, or by information ; but the latter mode of proceeding must 
be understood with leave of the court. It is to be observed, however, 
that the King’s attorney-general exercises the privilege of filing infor- 
mations ex officio in cases of public libel. 

‘ The punishment of libellers is commonly by fine and imprison- 
ment, and in being bound with sureties for good behaviour. « If 
the case be exorbitant, the defendant may be punished by pillory 
and the loss of ears.’? But in every particular case of libel, the 
court, as in other cases of misdemeanor, is to exercise its own dis- 
cretion in determining the quantity and kind of punishment, takin 
care that the punishment be not of a kind which the law does not abe 
low of in cases of mere misdemeanor.’ 


In resolving the question, What is a libel ? the author con= 
siders the form and shape of the subject-matter of the offence, 
its meaning, and the object of it-—On the first point, he states 
that 


‘ It is laid down, that “ saying a libel is made of such a one, though 
he speaks it with malice, without repeating any part of it, is not 
punishable.”” And again, ‘¢ A libel consists not in words and scan- 
dalous matter only ; for that is not of itself sufficient, though spoken 
with never so much malice ; but it is the putting in writing, or pro- 
curing to be put in writing; for if the words are not written, he is 
not guilty of the libel.”” In another book we find the following 
passage on ¢he same subject : — * It has been already observed, that 
a libel may be expressed not only by printing or writing, but also by 
signs or pictures ; but it seems that some of these ways are essentially 
necessary.”’ ‘The extracts given seem to lead to the following con- 
clusion; that, in order to constitute a libel, the subject-matter com- 
plained of, must be an object of visible perception. But provided 
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only it be an object of visible perception, a libel does not appear te 
be confined to any particular form or shape. 

¢ Thus, a libel may be either in writing, which is technically 
called libel in scriptis, or without writing, technically called libel sine 
scriptis. Libel mm writing a be effected by every mode of sub. 
mitting to the eye a meaning through the medium of words; whe- 
ther this be done by manual writing, ‘or printing, or by any other me- 
thod. Libel without writing may be either by emblematical pictures ; 
as, to represent a man playing at cudgels with his wife; or by other 
emblematical devices, as, ‘* to fix a gallows at a man’s door or else- 
where ;”’ to expose him by what is vulgarly termed a skimmington 
riding ; “* to carry a fellow about with horns bowing at his door.” 
So, to send a licence to keep a public hotise to a peer. As a libel, 
so far as respects its form, may be either by writing solely, or 
altogether by symbolical device, so may it be compounded of 
both. — 

‘ It does not seem, therefore, too general a proposition to advance, 
that provided only the thing complained of be an object of visible 
perception, any mode whatever of conveying a libellous meaning is 
sufficient to constitute a libel in respect of outward form. 

‘ By the requisite, which is essential to the existence of a libel, 
that it be an object of visible perception, libel is distinguished from 
what is csibetaliy called defamation, or spoken slander.’ 


As to the second point: 


¢ We are not to understand by the term meaning, the meaning ac- 
tually expressed by the words of the libel in the language in which 
it is couched ; for, besides that in libel sine scriptis the meaning 
is not conveyed by the medium of words, the literal sense of the 
words of the libel is commonly imperfect ; and, if perfect, it may be, 
indeed, the very opposite to that meaning, in respect of which a party 
to the libel may be punishable. 

‘ Nor by the term meaning are we to understand, what the defen- 
dant intended to express ; Pe he may have designedly written that, 
which in its literal sense should be imperfect. But we are to under- 
stand the meaning which he intended others should believe him to 
have, the sense in which he designed his production should be received 
by others. 

.€ It is, therefore, immaterial, whether a paper alledged to contain, 
or, rather, perhaps, to be published with a libellous meaning, expresses 
a meaning in full and direct terms; or the sense of what is written 
be sow, Hog or in what style the writing be sent forth ; whether, 
for example, the author puts a thing interrogatively, or by way of 
exclamation, or ironically, or clothes his meaning in allegory, or 
uses any figurative language whatever; provided only it appear, 
that the party intended to be understood to have such a libellous 
meaning.’ 


The relation which libel bears to the qualities of things is 
much discussed by Mr. George. Pursuing this view of his 
subject, he is led to an ingenious and original train of reason- 
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ing, in which our limits will not permit us to follow him, but 
which the reader will find to lay open the very essence of this 
offence.—The objects of libel are thus classed : 


‘ rst, Individuals in their private characters; 2dly, individuals who 
have become candidates in one way or another for public favour or 
for fame; 3dly, the executive government, and all servants of the 
public in their public character ; 4thly, juries, and the legislature ; 
or either of its constituent branches, or any member of either of them 
in his character of member; sthly, the Christian religion, and the 
principles of our civil constitution, as recognized and confirmed at 
the Revolution; 6thly, the public at large in its aggregate charac- 
ter; 7thly, the memory of persons that are dead. It will be per- 
ceived, that I do not state the objects here mentioned to be the onl 
objects of libel, but to be the objects in relation to which it has been 
determined, that the offence of libel may be committed ; and indeed, 
adjudged objects of libel may be found, which do not come within 
either of the descriptions mentioned ; namely, the rulers of foreign 
countries’ (with whom we are at peace). 


Writings, it is observed, may be libellous on individuals, 
either in their private capacity, or as holding a certain rank in 
life, or in their profession and calling. | 

Mr. George takes notice of a late most extraordinary attempt 
to restrict the press; which, if it had succeeded, would have 
put an end not only to periodical but to every species of con- 
temporaneous criticism, and which would have allowed im- 
posture and ignorance to range uncontrouled in the republic of 
letters. If we can form a just idea of the charge which the 
Judge delivered on the occasion, by the extract from it which is 
here given, we must pronounce it to be not only an honour to 
the individual but to the profession, while it shews the scholar 


and the protector. It will be there seen how exactly the rules 
of law coincide with the interests of literature. 


‘ The Chief Justice said, “* Here the supposed libel has only at- 
tacked those works, of which the plaintiff is the avowed author; and 
one writer in exposing the follies and errors of another, may make 
use of ridicule, inal poignant. Ridicule is often the fittest wea- 
pon that can be employed for such a purpose. If the reputation or 
pecuniary interests of the person ridiculed suffer, it is damnum absque 
injuria. Where is the liberty of the press, if an action can be main- 
tained on such principles? Perhaps the plaintiff’s Tour through 
Scotland (meaning a more recent work of the same author) is now 
unsaleable; but is he to be indemnified hy receiving a compensation — 
in damages, from the person who may have opened the eyes of the 
pear to the bad taste and inanity of his compositions? Who would 

ave bought the works of Sir Robert Filmer after he had been re- 
futed by Mr. Locke? But shall it be said that he might have sus- 
tained an action for defamation against that great philosopher, who 
was labouring to enlighten and ameliorate mankind? We really must 
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not cramp dbservations upon authors and their works. They should 
be liable to criticism, to exposure, and even to ridicule, if their com. 
positions be ridiculous ; otherwise the first who writes a book on any 
subject will maintain a monopoly of sentiment and opinion respecting 
it. This would tend to the perpetuity of error.”” He further said, 
“ The works of this gentleman may be, for ought I know, very valu- 
able ; but whatever their merits, others have a right to pass their 
judgment upon them, — to censure them if they be censurable, and 
to turn them into ridicule if they be ridiculous. The critic does a 
t service to the public, who writes down any vapid or useless 
publication. He checks the dissemination of bad taste, and prevents 
people from wasting both their time and money upon trash. I speak 
of Pair and candid criticism ; and this every one has a right to pub- 
lish, although the author may suffer aloss from it. Such a loss the 
law does not consider as an injury ; because it is a loss which the 
party ought to sustain. It is, in short, the loss of fame and profits 
to which he was never entitled. Nothing can be conceived more 
threatening to the liberty of the press than the species of action be- 
fore the court. We ought to resist an attempt against free and libe- 
ral criticism at the threshold.’? — * That it is not libellous to ridicule 
a literary composition or the author of it, in as far as he has em- 
bodied himself with his work ; and that if he is not followed into do- 
mestic life for the purposes of personal slander, he cannot maintain 
an action for any damage he may suffer in consequence of being thus 
rendered ridiculous,” ” | 


On a perusal of the subsequent passage by itself, the doc- 
trine of law which it states appears to be paradoxical: but, if 
the reader will recur to the author’s account of the term mean- 
ing, as applied to the subject-matter of a libel, the whole will 
be obvious and reasonable. 


¢ It may be collected from what has been advanced, that the legal 
notion of a libel differs from the notion of a libel in common parlance, 
principally in this: that in common parlance, generally, if not al- 
ways, we require that the meaning should detract from the possession 
of some worthy quality really possessed by the object to which the 
meaning relates ; while in the legal notion, if the meaning detract, in 
a given case, from the possession of a quality, in the denial of the 
possession of which any particular object of the same species, and in 
the same situation with the object of the meaning in the given case, 
may be libelled, it is, in general, immaterial whether the particular 
object be or be not possessed of the quality which is denied to it. In 
the one case, we expect to be told that the meaning is false, before 
we come to consider it as libellous; in the other, we are broadl 
told that whether the meaning be true or false is immaterial. In 
common parlance, we do not consider it a libel to describe a man as 
a thief who is a thief ; but such a meaning, according to the doc- 
trines concerning a libel in law, is equally a libel, whether the parti- 
cular individual be of inflexible honesty, or notorious for the utter 
want of honesty.’ : 
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In the judgment of Mr. G., § the motive with which matter 
containing a detracting meaning is published, is a we impor- 
tant subject for our consideration, in the inquiry, Who is pu- 
nishable by law as a libeller? And it is an ingredient in the 
constitution of libel, which has not been perfectly well under- 
stood, — which, at least, has not in all descriptions of cases 
been duly attended to; if it have net in some of them been en- 
tirely overlooked.’ If the law does not, reason indisputably 
does, support the author in this opinion.— He adds, 


‘ There is no more reason for saying, that a man, who has pub- 
lished what, so far as the offence of libel depends upon publishing a 
certain species of meaning, may be punishable as a libel, is therefore 
a libeller, than that he, who has put another to death, is therefore a 
murderer. 

¢ A man may have been the ignorant instrument of publishing a 
libel, without any fault in him ; or he may have published it invo- 
luntarily ; and in either case, it would be great 1 grregy to punish 
the party as a libeller. The case of a servant of the post-office, 
who, in the common course of his employment, delivers a letter con- 
taining a libel of a third person, may be mentioned as an example of 
a person innocently, through ignorance, publishing a libel. The 
bare idea of punishing such an act could not be entertained ; yet the 
delivery of a letter to A. containing a libel of B., is an indisputable 
act of publication. The case which I have supposed, therefore, 
shews that the act of publishing a libel is not of itself punishable. 

‘ If the act of publishing a libel be not of itself punishable, some- 
thing further is wanting ; and that which can alone make acts to be 
criminal, namely, their springing from a mischievous intention in 
the party defendant, will readily shew us, that the something which 
must concur besides the mere act of publication, can only be an evil 
motive in the party.’ 

To us it appears clear that the law will not be in unison with 
the constitution, -until it adopts the notion of a libel which is 
thus laid down by Mr. George: ¢ That all writings, and more 
especially those on subjects of a public nature, should be such 
as to carry with them, according to the particular mode or ex- 
tent of publication that may take place, evidence of their being 
published with evil motives, before the publishing of them can 
come to be justly considered as libelling.’ 

In this part of his work, the author introduces his disquisi- 
tion on the right, benefits, and proper boundaries of political 
discussion ; and here the reader will not only find this grand 
right of the subject of a free community distinctly asserted and 
ably supported, but will learn how far the exercise of it is allowed 
as the law now stands. ‘The objects of the disquisition are 
said to be ¢ to establish the right and benefits, and to ascertain 
the proper boundaries of political discussion, so far as it re- 
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spects the conduct of an existing legislature or government ; 
and therein, again, chiefly, the conduct of our own legislature 
or government.’ When we consider that this right is so essen 
tial to the well-being of man, it is a melancholy reflection that 


¢ England, and her offspring, the United States of America, are 
the only two countries of the world, which, at present, enjoy even an 
appearance of the right. In England and in the United States of 
America, political discussion on the conduct of their respective legis- 
latures and governments is exercised to a considerable extent,» and 
not unfrequently abused. In America, more freedom appears to be 
exercised on this subject, than in England. Whether the right is 
expressly acknowledged by law in the United States; and if so, 
whether the boundaries of the right are there defined with any tolerable 
degree of precision, I cannot take upon me to determine. In Eng- 
land, there is no written law expressly enacting or declaring the ex- 
istence of the right. The right, however, is in some degree acknow- 
ledged, or, sie I should rather say, seems to be acknowledged 
by the several’courts of law; and there being no express enactment 
of the right by any written law, it must be considered, so far as it 
is acknowledged, as aright at the common law. But I must profess 
to entertain the opinion, that, according to the manner in which the 
law is judicially expounded in cases of al eged political libels, the pro- 
per boundaries of the right of political discussion cannot be consi- 
dered as being ascertained by law with any tolerable degree of 
perfection.’ — 

‘ It is not to be dissembled, that the exercise of political discus- 
sion is at all times viewed with a jealous eye by many among the 
upper ranks of society, and more especially by men in authority, or, 
according to the common phrase, the party in power. Men in au- 
thority would, themselves, be little inclined to spare any person, who, 
while ably enforcing a topic calculated to affect their continuance in 
office, should unluckily make a slip which could be laid hold of to 
subject him to punishment. 

‘ But again, there is, in the present day, (and I would it were in 
my power to think that the national character has not degenerated in 
this respect,) a base and servile description of human beings, who, 
under the pretended character of supporters of the government, make 
it their daily business and bread, to assail, by every species of detrac- 
tion, all those who have shewn themselves, or who offer promise of 
shewing themselves, by their writings or otherwise, to be independent 
politicians, and the true friends of their country. The base and ser- 
vile men to whom I allude, have oftentimes succeeded with too many, 
but principally with the timid and uninformed, in throwing a shade 
over the best, the most patriotic, and, at the same time, only truly 
loyal characters : —for he is not a loyal man who would flatter his 
prince by expressing his approbation of a hurtful measure.’ 


For the preservation of a free constitution, Mr. G. maintains 
not only that the existence of this right is necessary, but that 
the vigilant and constant exercise of it is indispensable : 
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¢ To make known an error which has been committed in go- 
vernment with the view to afford means of procuring it to be ree 
medied, or to publish the unworthiness of a public servant with the 
view of causing him to be removed, or removed and punished, ac- 
cording as his particular demerits may be deemed to require, are pro- 
per, and the principal objects of that branch of political discussion 
which relates to the conduct of the government, or of any servant of 
the public, in any department of the government,’ 


The doctrine that the truth is no defence, in the case of an 
indictment for a libel, is traced to no less an authority than 
Lord Coke. It occurs in a well-known case in his Reports, 
intitled, de /ibellis famosis. See 5 Coke’s Reports, p. 125.b., 
where the law is thus laid down : 


¢ ss Tt is not material whether the libel be true, or whether the 
party against whom it is made be of good or ill fame ;” and the rea- 
son assigned is, “ for in a settled state of government, the party 
grieved ought to complain for any injury done him in an ordinary 
course of law, and not by any means to revenge himself by the odious 
course ef libelling, or otherwise.”’ ’ 


In commenting on. this passage, Mr. George asserts that it is 
no authority for the modern doctrine on this head. Alluding 
to the cases which relate to certain professions and public situa- 
tions, he says ; 


‘ It is needless to point out to the reader, how many descriptions of 
cases there are, to which this reason is altogether inapplicable. Not- 
withstanding all that has been broadly advanced in later times, con- 
cerning truth being no justification, but, rather, an aggravation of the 
imputed offence, the above passage appears to contemplate only-libels 
against persons in their private characters ; — at least, it cannot fail 
to be seen, that the reason assigned why ‘ it is not material whether 
the libel be true,”? is applicable only to cases where the libeller has 
sustained an injury from the person libelled, for which he might have 
obtained legal redress. The passage, therefore, is no sort of autho- 
rity against the general right of publishing truth concerning the con- 
duct of the public affairs.’ — 

‘ The whole case, indeed, argues a want of any sort of idea con- 
cerning the existence of such a thing as political discussion. And 
with the exception of those parts of it, which describe generally 
what is a libel, against whom it may be made, how published, and 
how proceeded against, the case seems to me to deserve no other cha- 
racter than that of being a desultory and amusing invective against 
libelling. In a word, nothing can be conceived more loose and uns 
satisfactory, for the ground-work of any branch of criminal law.’ 


The excellent remarks and the manly opinion, which follow, 
will be perused with great satisfaction by every person who is 
duly jealous of our liberties : , 
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¢ It is to be obseryed of the case in question, that it was decided, 
and the doctrines contained in it advanced, in the time of the Stuarts, . 
and that it was the offspring of the tyrannical court of Star-chamber. 

¢ To no better foundation in authority than this, is to be traced 
the modern practice of indiscriminately refusing, as well in cases 
charged to be libels on the several objects of liel under our consi- 
deration, as in cases of libel against individuals in their private cha- 
racters, to receive the truth of the matters published, as evidence in 
favour of a defendant. ‘The dependent, and, for that reason, as 
well as others, too commonly servile judges in the times of the 
Stuarts, and more particularly the Chief-justices Scroggs and 
Jeffreys, not only acted upon the doctrine that truth in matters of a 
public nature affords no sort of justification, but also broached 
many doctrines with regard to libel, manifestly contrary to law. 
Many of the decisions of these men have been subsequently departed 
from. But, what it is hardly necessary to inform even the general 
reader, Judges, generally speaking, are bound by the decisions of 
their predeecssors: and this circumstance, as it seems to me, can 
alone account for the doctrine having still prevailed, that truth is 
not admissible even as evidence in Pour of a defendant, in the 
class of cases under consideration. Considering, however, the source 
to which the doctrine is to be traced, and thinking that it is founded 
neither in wisdom, nor justice, nor (assuming an evil motive to be 
essential to the offence of libel) in common sense, I feel myself 
warranted in having above expressed the opinion that it cannot 


be law.’ 


It is satisfactory to think that the doctrine here opposed, 
which is so derogatory to the law, is properly no part of it, 
but an abuse which crept into its administration in the worst 
of times, and under the worst of men. 

To those who duly estimate our free constitution, what sub- 
ject can be of sucly lively interest, and of such vital importance, 


“as that which is treated in these pages? It is here demonstrated 


that the right of unrestrained discussion is essenttal to such a 
constitution, and that the latter cannot exist without the un- 
fettered exercise of the former. Libels on private individuals 
are cruel and detestable, and cannot be too severely visited : 
but those which apply to persons in public situations, or who 
follow professions or occupations which refer immediately to 
the public, are best avenged by forbearance, and by the demon- 
stration of merit which shall put the authors of them to shame. 
In a long established free government, like our own, might not 
the proceeding by indictment be, in a great degree, restricted 
to the cases of private individuals; while public characters 
should be required, in the first instance, to proceed by civil 
action, and not permitted to prefer indictments except where 
damages had been awarded in such action? We would allow 
of this course, because we have no desire to screen real and 
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aggravated guilt: but we cannot see any good reason why a 
man should be put'on his trial otherwise than by the intervene 
tion of a jury. A circumstance, which has been communicated 
to us, seems strongly to corroborate our sentiments on this sub- 
ject: viz. that an eminent person * who lately filled the situa- 
tion of attorney-general, under an administration which was not: 
supposed to have more than its due share of the royal counte- 
nance, during the time of his being in office, (which was more 
than a year,) filed only one criminal information ; and that was, 
as we have been informed, for a wilful falsehood, directly tend- 
ing to excite mutiny in a large fleet which was equipping to - 
proceed on a foreign expedition. His successor did not copy 
his example, but he dropped this prosecution. ‘This instance 
will shew that government can proceed, for a time at least, on 
the principles laid down in the volume before us, and that the 
learned and worthy individual to whom we allude holds these 
principles. 

The author of the other work, of which the title is prefixed 
to this article, is contented to state and expound the law as it 
is. In his view of that law, the head of it which he treats is 
not unsettled, labours under no defects, and contains no doc- 
trines which are at variance with cases, or with the principles 
of the constitution: indeed, he states the object of his perform- 
ance to be to point out the conformity of the doctrine and the 
practice of the law of libel with the acknowleged common 
law of the land; and to shew that theAdew peculiarities of this 
Jaw are, rather, what he calls necessary properties of the na- 
ture of the subject, than arbitrary deviations from the general 
principles of the law. He sees nothing in the theory or the 
practice of this part of the law, that requires amendment or 
correction ; according to him the one is perfect, and the other 
is unexceptionable. How much labour would such notions 
spare us! All that we are required to do is to understand 
what our ancestors have dene, and never to deviate from their 
track, but always to tread in their steps. ‘To examine what 
they have handed down to us, to correct errors, and to intro- 
duce improvements, would be impertinent and mischievous. 
Mr. Holt seems unwilling to be supposed not to admit the ex- 
istence of our constitutional rights, but apparently entertains 
no doubt that the present doctrines and practice with regard to 
the law of libel are perfectly consistent with the enjoyment and 
exercise of them. Had he seen Mr. George’s work before he 
sent his own production to the press, he would probably at 
least have adverted more particularly than he has done to the 
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alleged discordancy. He bestows his approbation on the ad- 
‘udications in the cases of Holt, ‘the Newark Printer, and of 
Winterbottom : but we cannot join even in the partial praise 
which he allots to the Star-chamber ; nor are we of the opinion 
which he seems to entertain, that. severe measures and harsh 
punishments advance the security of a free state. 

On a comparison of the two works included in the present 
article, it will be seen that Mr. George’s breast is fired with 
zeal for our constitutional rights, and that Mr. Holt’s bias 
leans to the maintenance of authority and rule; that Mr. 
George has a view to the correction and improvement of the 
laws, while Mr. Holt would stamp on them immutability: but 
that both concur in appreciating highly our civil fabric, are 
equally impressed with its inestimable value, and are in the same 
degree desirous of promoting its stability and security, although 
they would employ widely different means for this purpose. 
If, however, we think that Mr. Holt has not laid the constitution 
under obligations to his labours, we must admit that the state- 
ments, observations, and authorities, which are to be found in 
his volume, impart to it an interest and value which will be 
felt by all descriptions of readers, but more particularly by 


the young advocate. Jo. 
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Art. IX. The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of. 
London, from their Commencement in 1665 to the Year 1800, 
abridged, with Notes and Biographic Illustrations. By Charles 
Hutton, LL.D., F.R.S., George Shaw, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., and Richard Pearson, M.D., F.A.S. 4to. 18 Vols. 
381. 6s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin. 


) be our xlviith Volume, we made a brief report of the general 

nature and object of this undertaking, as far as it had pro- 
ceeded at that time; and the whole being now completed, it 
may not be improper to take some farther notice of a publica- 
tion which is so considerable from its bulk and from the import- 
ance of its contents. Altogether, we are disposed to retain our 
former opinions, both respecting the desirableness of the work 


and the manner in which it is executed. A considerable part \ 


of the value of the original depends on its authenticity, as dis- 
playing a correct view of the progress of knowlege; and it is 
much more interesting on this account than from the absolute 
information which it contains, and which, at least with 
respect to the earlier volumes, might be better obtained from 
more modern sources. Whether the public would have 


afforded sufficient encouragement to a new edition of the 


Transactions themselves, in a cheap form, we do not profess 
to 
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to be competent to decide: but we think that, for every pur- 
pose of science, it would have been incomparably more desir- 
able. ‘The history of natural philosophy in all its branches 
exhibits such a succession of revolutions in opinion, and such 
a diversity in the statement of what has been considered as 
matter of fact, that a series of volumes like the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, after the lapse of a few years, is seldom 
read except by those who are studying a subject with peculiar 
minuteness, and who wish to trace it through all its successive 
stages and gradual developement. As a work for reference, 
however, any attempt at abridgment or mutilation, though 
carefully and judiciously executed, must nearly destroy its uti- 
lity; and, notwithstanding our confidence in the ability of the 
present editors, every one who has the means of consulting the 
original documents must prefer to have recourse to them. 

We have already given some account of the plan which has 
been pursued in forming this abridgment. Several of the papers 
are inserted nearly in their original form, a few are curtailed, 
and some are wholly omitted ; the papers which were written 
in Latin are translated; and those that are not abridged have 
their style and mode of spelling occasionally modernized. In 
the selection of the memoirs, we think that the editors have 
generally shewn judgment: but such cases afford room for the 
greatest latitude of opinion; and perhaps no two persons who 
had gone over the same ground would have pursued exactly 
the same track. Almost all the merit of the work, however, 
obviously depends on the discretion which has been exercised 
in the choice of the materials; and, in order to give our readers 
an opportunity of judging in some measure on this point, we 
shall compare certain portions of the abridgment with the ori- 
ginal volumes, confining ourselves to those papers which treat 
on natural philosophy, chemistry, or medicine. 

The tenth volume contains about three of the original vo- 
lumes, comprizing the ‘Transactions from the year 1750 to 
1755 inclusive. ‘lhe Chemical papers enumerated in the index 
are only 15 innumber. Four of these are written by Hales; 
and the information which they afford is not at present very 
interesting, but is for the most part superseded; yet they are 
transcribed nearly without alteration. Three papers are by 
Pringle, in which his doctrines concerning putrefaction are 
developed; and these are quoted nearly word for word. 
When they were composed, they were considered as very im- 
portant, and they were received as the basis of an ingenious 
hypothesis: but they are now little regarded, except as being the 
productions of a man of abilities. Among the chemical papers 
are classed M. Herissant’s Experiments on Vegetable Poisons, 
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prepared by the Peruvian Indians, and the memoir is given nearly 
in its original form. It is not without some value, but should ra- 
therhave been classed among the physiological than the chemical 
papers, Watson’s Remarks on a Process for freshening Salt 
Water, which, we believe, is never practised, might have been 
omitted ; as well as another paper on the freshening Power of 
Lime Water: but they are both transcribed nearly verbatim. 
The same remarks apply to Brownrigg’s Observations on 
Hales’s Method of Distillation. 

A long paper by Huxham, on Antimony, is dismissed with 
the following short notice: ‘In the present advanced state of 
pharmaceutical chemistry, it is deemed unnecessary to reprint 
this long paper on the different preparations of antimony. Dr. 
H. particularly recommends his so called essence of antimony, | 
or vinum antimoniale, prepared by infusing either the glass of 
antimony or regulus of antimony in white wine. ‘This he 
preferred to every other antimonial medicine.” We acknow- 
lege that the information, which was originally conveyed by 
Dr. Huxham’s paper, is now very much superseded by later ex- 
periments and discoveries ; yet the same remark applies, and 
nearly in an equal degree, to other articles which have been 
admitted into the abridgment. ‘The author was also a man of 
so much information and science, that his writings ought not to 
be consigned to oblivion ; although we should, in the present 
day, derive but little practical utility from them. Dr. Wall’s 
paper on the Malvern Springs ds properly omitted, because it 
has since been republished in an enlarged form. 

By far the most valuable chemical paper in this volume, and 
indeed almost the only one which can be considered as having 
retained its importance, is Lewis’s Account of Platina. This, 
however, appears to be omitted in the systematic index ; and 
Dr. Brownrigg’s communication on the same subject is inserted 
among the mineralogical papers. An aceount of the Copper 
Springs in Ireland, consisting principally of a chemical analysis, 
is also placed under the head of mineralogy. 

The roth volume also includes 16 papers classed under the 
head of Medicine: but the distinction between medicine, phy- 
siology, and surgery, is not very accurately observed. Several 
of these papers are properly curtailed, as one by Dr. Bayly on 
the Use of Bark in Small-pox, an Account of the Iliac Passion 
by De Castro, different papers on Medical Electricity, &c. ; and 
various communications on the Use of Agaric and Lycoperdon, 
as styptics to restrain hemorrhages, are omitted or passed over 
with a slight notice. Generally speaking, considerably more 
retrenchment has been exercised in this department than in that 


ef Chemistry, yet much that is left is not of any very great value. 
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The two most interesting papers are one by Pringle on Jail 
Fever, and one by Le Cat on the Malignant Fever which raged 
at Rouen about the middle of the last century. 

Of the memoirs on Surgery, which are 50 in number, many 
possess but little value. Some, however, may still claim a share 
of our attention, and may be read with advantage by the prac- 
tical surgeon. The best are those by Le Cat, Warner, and 
Sharp. A paper by Wathen, on removing Obstructions from 
the Eustachian Tube, appears to us of considerable value: the 
history of the man who swallowed melted lead at the burning 
of the Edystone Light-house, by Spry and Huxham, is to be re- 
garded as an authentic relation of a curious matter of fact; 
and Sir Hans Sloane’s Account of the introduction of Inocula- 
tion in this Country must still be regarded as an interesting 
historical document. 

Twenty four biographical sketches are also given in this 
volume; of which those that relate to Heberden, Pringle, and 
Russel are among the most valuable. 

In the 18th and last volume, we have abridgments of the 
original work from the second part of the year 1796 to the year 
1800 inclusive. The Chemical papers enumerated in the syste- 
matic index are only 12 in number, but they are of much 
greater value than those of the preceding volume. ‘Three are 
written by Mr. Hatchett, two by Mr. Tennant, two by Dr. 
Henry, and the remainder by Dr. Pearson, M. Crell, Mr. 
Biggin, Dr. Hulme, and Mr. Howard. Some of the other 
papers might properly be classed in the chemical department 5 
such as that of Count Rumford on the Chemical Properties of 
_ Light, which is placed under the head of Optics ; ‘Tennant on 
the Diamond, inserted among the mineralogical papers; Hatchett 
on the Nature of Membrane, placed in the same section ; and 
Wollaston on Gouty and Urinary Concretions, classed under 
physiology. All these memoirs are reprinted nearly in the 
original words. 

The papers on Anatomy ate nine, six of which are from the 
pen of Sir Ev. Home; with ten papers on Physiology, and 
three only on Medicine and Surgery. ‘These, like the former, 
are almost exactly transcribed. The only biographical notice 
is that of Dr. N. Hulme. 

In fine, that these abridged ‘Transactions contain a large mass 
of very valuable matter is certain: but we are disposed to think 
that the public would have been more gratified, either by a 
complete reprint of the works themselves, or by what might 
more properly be considered as an abstracted abridgment. Bos 
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Anr. X. An Introduction to Medical Literature, including a 
System of practical Nosology. Intended as a Guide to Students 
and an Assistant to Practitioners. ‘Together with detached 
Essays, on the Study of Physic, on Classification, on Chemical 
Affinities, on Animal Chemistry, on the Blood, and on the Medical 
Effects of Climates. By Thomas Young, M.D., F.R. and 
L.S., &c. &c. 8vo. pp.600. 18s. Boards, Underwood and 
Blacks, &c. 1813. 


W & have here a work which displays a eonsiderable share 
both of industry and of erudition, and which will pro- 
bably be regarded as a performance of standard merit: yet we 
must not conceal our opinion that it is in some respects 
defective, and that the author has not in every instance em- 
ployed his acknowleged talents to the greatest advantage. His 
principal object is to afford a book of reference on all subjects 
connected with medical literature, chemistry, pharmacy, the 
different branches of anatomy, physiology, pathology, the prac- 
tice of medicine, and the materia medica. We agree with him 
that this species of dib/ictheca is a desideratum in our language ; 
and, as far as we are acquainted with the elaborate productions 
of the German writers, they by no means possess that share of 
merit which would induce us to be desirous of a mere trans- 
lation of them. While they are tediously minute in their re- 
ferences to the older continental authors, whose volumes are 
scarcely ever consulted, except as objects of mere curiosity, 
they are very defective in the account of the English, and more 
particularly of the detached essays which have appeared in our 
different periodical works. ‘We cannot, however, entirely coin- 
cide with Dr. Young in the validity of the apology which he 
makes for the imperfection of his own composition: viz. ¢ The 
non-existence of any work in the English language, resembling 
that which is now offered to the public, while the subject is of — 
the most undeniable importance, must be admitted as an apo- 
logy for its appearing with many imperfections, which, although 
they might have been, and may yet be diminished, by a greater 
portion of labour and attention, are still in some degree obvi- 
ously inseparable from the nature of the undertaking.’ The 
non-existence of any book like his own in the English language 
may have rendered his undertaking more laborious: but this 
circumstance should rather have induced him to make additional 
exertions, than to rest satisfied with imperfections-which it is 
confessed might have been avoided. 
On these defects, however, especially when they are so can- 
didly acknowleged, we are not disposed to dwell with too much 


aa ser ; nor indeed do they form the principal source of-the 


bjections which we shall offer against the result of Dr. Young’s 
, 7 labours. 
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labours. ‘The grand error, into which he has fallen, is an at- 
tempt to write a body of reference with a great variety of new 
terms and systematical arrangements. Surely a most material 
point to be attempted in such a production, which is professedly 
intended as a guide to the student of medicine, is the facility 
of reference. The author objects to the alphabetical form, 
because, he says, it leaves him ‘who consults it always in un- 
certainty whether he may not have failed of obtaining a consi- 
derable part of the information which it contains, for want of 
knowing under what appellation he ought to look for it.’ 
Without professing to be the unqualified advocates for this ar- 
rangement, we cannot but remark that the objections against it 
may be easily obviated by a proper distribution of the articles, 
and the introduction of a sufficient number of synonyms: but 
we fear that no mechanical aid of any kind could enable the 
student, or even the greater number of established practitioners, 
to detect the information which they may require, obscured as 
it is in Dr. Young’s pages by a multitude of new (or at least 
unusual) denominations, and those classed in so novel a manner 
that, without the aid of an alphabetical index, it would probably 
elude the search of the most sagacious inquirer. 

The volume begins with a Preliminary Essay on the Study 
of Physic, containing some sensible remarks, many of them pro- 
fessedly taken from Vogel. We have néxt a number of apho- 
risms, relating to the principles of classification, chiefly extracted 
from the Philosophia Botanica of Linne. Of the value of this 
treatise, only one opinion can be entertained: but of the pro- 
priety of its application to medicine we have great doubt ; and 
we think that it was wholly unnecessary to occupy so much 
space with quotations from a book which may be found in 
every library. The third section, which includes the great 
body of the volume, begins by references to those authors who 
have treated on medical literature in general, and then gives a 
list of periodical journals, of historical and biographical works, 
of books on the study of medicine, collections of treatises on par- 
ticular subjects, the collected writings of authors, general and 
miscellaneous productions, and publications on chemistry. The 
lists of references on these different subjects we conceive to be 
very valuable; although we might perhaps point out some 
omissions and some redundancies. An attempt is made to esti- 
mate the different shades of merit in several of the principal per- 
formances, by printing the names in capitals or italics, or by 
prefixing asterisks to them; and occasional short remarks are 
added, expressive of their character. In the difficult task of 
giving to each writer his due degree of importance, we think 
that Dr. Young has generally been judicious: but we regret 
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that the greatest part of his characteristic remarks are-extracted 
from Rothe, a writer in whose decisions we are not disposed 
to acquiesce. 

After the list of references to chemical writers, the author 
presents us with tables of the properties of different substances, 
in the arrangement of which he appears to be chiefly guided by 
the new electro-chemical principles. All substances are divided 
into eight classes, viz. Elements, Alkalies, Oxyds, Composi- 
tions, Acids, Semi-acids, Salts, and Semi-salts. ‘There are four 
orders of elements, viz. 1. Empyreal Substances, those that 
are negatively electrical, and support combustion with sub- 
stances positively electrical. ‘This order consists only of oxygen 
and chlorine, but to the latter the author judiciously prefixes 
a note of interrogation. 2. The Metallic Substances. 3. Py- 
rophoric, consisting of bodies that are positively electrical, com- 
bustible with oxygen, and void of metallic lustre. 4. This 
order is intitled Indeterminate, and contains only muriatium, or 
the supposed base of the muriatic acid; which, as in the case. 
of chlorine, is accompanied by a note of interrogation. The 
class of oxyds is divided into three orders, simple, binary, 
and ternary ; and the same division is adopted with respect to 
the acids. - In the class of semi-acids, are placed the Prussic, 
Gallic, Tannic, and Hydrotheic, or sulfurated hydrogen; and 
the eighth class, the semi-salts, includes the compounds of the 
semi-acids, 

Chemistry is followed by Anatomy, which occupies about 
2§ pages, and consists principally of a mere enumeration of 
the bones, muscles, viscera, arteries, veins, absorbents, and 
nerves. These specifications might, we think, have been 
very well spared, as they appear to serve no useful purpose: 
but they are interspersed with valuable lists of references to the 
authors who have treated on the different parts of the body.— 
The succeeding division of the work, on Physiology, is much 
more interesting, and is one of the best portions of the whole; 
the references are here also very copious, and are arranged 
under the different functions, ‘in such a manner as to afford a 
complete introduction to the study of this science. 

We next arrive at the most important part of the system, 
that to which all the rest may be regarded as more or less sub- 
servient, the account of nosology and practice. Before we 
enter on the arrangement of diseases, we have several sets of re- 
ferences ; to general and miscellaneous works, on surgery, mor- 
bid appearances, and local affections, works relating to particular 
ages and sexes, to particular employments, and to climates, 
and works on exetic, popular, veterinary, and forensic medicine. 
These references are very copious; and if the arrangement of 
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them be not perhaps in all respects the best that might have 
been adopted, they appear on the whole so valuable, that we 
are not disposed to dwell on minute defects. At the end of 
the different lists, is added, here as well as in other places, a 
simple catalogue of names, the meaning and object of which 
are not very evident. For example, after the section of general 
and miscellaneous books, we have 52 names placed in succes~- 
sion; to which that of Vogel is added, probably indicating 
that they are quoted or mentioned by this writer. We shall 
transcribe this list, because it may afford some amusement 
to our readers to be introduced to so Jarge a circle of medical 
authors, with the greatest part of whom they were perfectly 
unacquainted : 


‘ « Medicus, Grainger, Glass, Grimm, Monteaux, Unzer, 
Baldinger, Kaempf, Lettsom, Bosch, Thilenius, Fritze, Schaffer, 
Isenflamm, Marcard, Kloeckhof, C. L. Hoffmann, Thompson, 
Burggrave, Strack, Wendt, Rosenstein, Piquer, Eller, Gardiner, 
Vachier, Lyson, Senac, Riegler, Wagler, Lorry, Girtanner, 
Elsner, Bacher, Bottger, Chicoyneau, Schilling, Poupart, Fother- 
gill, Andry, Michell, Collin, Haeberl, Campbell, Senft, Weikard, 
Scherf, Meilin, Birnstiel, Bond, Lepecq de la Cloture, Taube.” 
Vogel.’ . 

Dr. Young arranges all diseases in five classes, under the names 
of Paraneurismi, Parhemasiz, Pareccrises, Paramorphiz, and 
Ectopize. The first four include all diseases which depend on the 
vital action; and the fifth is denominated mechanical affections. 
Class 1. consists of nervous diseases, sueh as depend on the ner- 
vous and muscular systems; the second, of sanguine diseases,such 
as depend on the sanguiferous system; the third, of secretory 
diseases, or such as are connected with the state of the secre- 
tions; and the fourth, of structural diseases, or those that 
are connected with the nutritive powers. ‘The nervous class 
is not subdivided into orders; it corresponds to the neuroses 
of Cullen. ‘The sanguine diseases are formed into two orders, 
phlogismi, which are described as affecting only or primarily the 
minute blood-vessels, and the pyrexia, or fevers. The parec- 
crises, or secretory diseases, are arranged under the three or- 
ders epischeses, apocenoses, and cacochymia; retentions, effu- 
sions, and cachexies: the first signifying that the secretion is 
diminished or obstructed, the second that it is morbidly in- 
creased in quantity, and the third that its quality is vitiated. 
The class of paramorphiz, or structural diseases, is divided 
into two orders, paraphymata, or local changes, which are 
stated as being principally confined to a single part of the 
body ; and epiphymata, or eruptions, defined to be ¢ structural 
diseases frequently repeated, especially en the suface of the 
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body, the whole system appearing to be affected.’ The fifth 
class is not divided into orders. 

These classes and orders are then subdivided into genera and 
species, and under each species are placed copious lists of re- 
ferences. ‘The first of the nervous diseases is carus, translated 
apoplexy, Or entrancement ; it is defined to be ¢ a suspension 
of the powers of sense and motion, more or less perfect, with 
an appearance of sleep, the motion of the heart remaining un- 
interrupted.’ Five species are enumerated, /ethargus, hydroce- 
phalus, apoplexia, traumaticus, and venenatus. We transcribe 
the references to /ethargus and hydrocephalus : 


‘ Carus lethargus. Galen loc. aff. IV. ii.; on coma, cl. 3. Cael. 
Aur. II. 2. c.3. Willis an, brut. Pathol. c.3—5. Bellin. morb. 
cap.455- Lancis. sub. mort.100. Wepfer obs.355. Morgagni, ep. 6. 
de affectibus soporosis.. Brady, Med. obs. ing. I. 280.; daily. Smith 
and others. Med. obs. ing. VI. 180.; stupor. Med. comm. Ed. VI. 
418.? from Boyer; 5 days’ sleep. Swieten, 1010. Stoll prael. 348. 
Baldinger kr. 206. Gallot, Journ. med. XLIV. Cheyne on 
apoplexy.’ — 

‘ Carus hydrocephalus. Apoplexia bydrocephalica, Cull. syn. xlii.3. 
Hippocr. on dis. Foes. II. 466. Bartholin. H. anat. I. 28. Mauri- 
ceau, II, 487. Tulp. I. 24, 25. Duverney, Ac. Par. 1704. 8. 
Petit, Ac. Par. 1718. Ruysch obs. mn. 52.; thes. an. II. Stalpart, 
II.14. Wepfer obs. 49... Whytt’s works, 725. Ed. med. ess. 
II.18. Mowat, Ed. med. ess. III. 332.; Paisley, 333. Lecat ona 
trocart, Phil. trans.1751, 267. Morgagni, ep. 12. de hydrocephalo et 
hydrorachitide. Fothergt/l, Med. obs. ing. IV. 40.; Watson, 78. 321. 
Armstr. dis. ch. Hydrocephalus interior, Sauvages, II. 496.; Asthe- 
nia ab hydrocephalo, I. 802. Gaudelius, Sandif. thes. II. Stoll rat. 
med. VII. D. Monro, Med. tr. Lond. II. 325. Percival, Med. comm. 
Ed. V.174.; Simmons, 415.; blisters; VI.219.; Remmett, 440. 
Dunc. cas. 180. Quin de hydrocephalo interno. 8. Ed. 1779; 
Smellie Thes. LV. 135.3 Webster m. pr. III. 22.; Dunc. med. comm. 
VII. 69.; Mackie, 282.; Willan, 322. Odier, M. Soc. R. med. 
III. 195. Loftie, med. obs. ing. V. ery, Lond. med. journ. I. 424.; 
Dunc. med. comm. VIII. 332.; mercury. White, Lond. med. journ. 
IIT. 402.; blisters. Eason. Dunc. med. comm. VIII. 325.3; mercury. 
Wier, Lond. med journ. IV. 78. 393. Campbell, Dunc. Med. comm. 
IX. 240. Michaelis, Med. commun. I. 404.3 partial paralysis. Dob- 
sony Med. obs. ing. VI. 48.; Dr. J. Hunter, 52.3 Haygarth, 58. 
Dunc. med.comm. X.149.; Evans, 299.3 leeches and diaphoretics; 
Dixon, 312.; brain become membranous; Perkins, XI. 298.; fatal 
after salivation. Monro on dropsy. Withering on digitalis. J. Mose- 
ley, Lond. med. journ, VI.113.; mercury. Hooper, M. Med. soc. 
Lond. I. 165.; Lettsom, 169. Warren, Lond. med. journ. 1X. 122.; 
Ford, X1. 56. Gehagan, Dunc. med. comm. XIII. 353.; after pleu- 
risy. Bucholz, Bald. N. M. I. 481. II. 130.3; Meir, [V.1. Bald. 
N.M. VIII. 180. Rosenstein kinderkr. Jameson, M. Med. soc. 
Lond. III. 414. Pereival, Med. facts. I. 111. Crisb, M. Med. soc. 
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Lond. IV. 400. Haxby, Dunc. ann. 1799, 434.3 after an enlarge- 
ment of a vertebra. Baillie’s engr. 213. 4. Monro, Paterson de hy- 
drocephalo ; Dunc. ann. 1863, 364. Phrenitis hydrocephalica. Kirby 
tab. mat. med. If we retain the term febricula in Cullen’s definition, 
as including the acute stage, this denomination is a very proper one. 

Ed. med. journ. 11. 52.; diagnosis from worms. Gapper, M. Med. 
soc. Lond. VI. 50.; mercury. Kuhn, Ed. med. journ, III. 13. 
Cheyne on hydrocephalus acutus. 8. Ed. 1808; Ed. med. journs 
IV. 341. W. Cooke, Medicoch. tr. II. 17.; with disease of the 
liver, and premature pubescence.’ 

In some cases, the species are subdivided into varieties, as 
carus apoplexia into sanguinea and serosa. 

From the specimen which has been given, our readers will 
perceive how valuable a fund of information is contained in this 
part of Dr. Young’s work. It would require a long discussion 
to enter fully into the merits of the nosological arrangement 
which he has employed: we think that, on the whole, it de- 
serves praise, but it is certainly very far from being that perfect 
system which the remarks of the author might have led us 
to expect. A prominent error seems to pervade the system, 
which arises from his having viewed the subject theoretically 
rather than practically. A nosologist ought to notice each par- 
ticular disease, and endeavour to give an accurate definition of 
it which, while it clearly points out the leading features of 
the malady in question, sufficiently discriminates it from ever 
other with which it is likely to be confounded; and, after hav- 
ing formed a number of these well defined species, he should 
proceed to observe the analogies which they bear to each other, 
and group them into genera, and, lastly, into orders and classes. 
Dr. Young, however, has apparently followed a contrary plan. 
He has begun by considering to what functions the changes of 
the body are obnoxious, has made these supposed changes the 
foundation of his genera and species, and has endeavoured to 
fill up the divisions with such diseases as seemed the most suit- 
able for them. Hence it will be found that his nosology has 
much more the appearance than the reality of being a natural 
arrangement; and that what it gains in the excellence of its 
generalizations will be lost in the difficulty of applying it to 
practice. We shall bring only one illustration of our re- 
mark, which we think is quite sufficient to characterize the 
whole system. To no part of nosology has so much attention 
been paid as to that of the classification of febrile diseases ; 
and, though much difference of opinion often exists respecting 
the nature of particular cases or epidemics, yet, in the meaning 

__ of the terms employed, medical writers are almost genefally 
4 vfFreed. Dr. Young has however materially altered our no- 
menclature, without making any addition to our knowlege of 
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the nature or phenomena of the diseases. In the first genus, 
under the order pyrewia, is cauma, the term which it employs 
to designate inflammatory fever; and ‘under this order the 
author not only includes those diseases which are usually placed 
in this class, the local inflammations attended with febrile ac- 
tion, but also hemorrhages, gout, and measles. Inthe order 
synochus he arranges, besides the synochus simplex and the synochus 
scterodes, the miliary eruption, small-pox, cow-pox, and chicken- 
pox. Under the order of typhus-fever, we have seven species ; 
typhus simplex, denominated common nervous fever, — putridus, 
or putrid fever, — bilious, which we suppose is the same with 
the synochus icterodes in the last order, — thrush, — scarlet fever, 
— pemphigus, — and the plague. ‘The other orders of the py- 
rexiz are erysipelas, — anetus, which is employed to denominate 
intermittent fever, —defuxio, or catarrhal fever, — and hectic. 
We are not unwilling to allow some ingenuity to Dr. Young’s 
ideas, and some foundation for many of his alterations: but, 
on the other hand, we are very decidedly of opinion that those 
alterations are much too numerous and too incautiously ad- 
mitted ; and that, in connection with the frequent change of 
nomenclature, they must very much diminish the value of the 
compilation as a book of reference. ‘The alteration of names 
appears to us as injudicious and as unnecessary as that of the 
classification: in some instances, we are unable to trace the 
origin of the term; and in many cases we think that the com- 
mon one is quite as proper, or even preferable. 

A very important part of the volume is the section treating 
on Pharmacology. ‘The arrangement adopted on this subject is 
peculiar to the author, and is intitled to the samie kind of qua- 
lified commendation which We bestowed on the former sections; 
it is often ingenious, but frequently als’ inapplicable to prac- 
tice. ‘The articles of the materia medica are placed in 30 classes 
under the following names, and to each set is subjoined (as 
usual) a valuable list of references: caustics, antiseptics, an- 
tidotes, demulcents, diluents, nutrients, expergefacients, exci- 
tants, calefacients, sudorifics, errhines, sialagogues, expecto- 
rants, stomachics, emetics, cathartics, carminatives, diuretics, 
emmenagogues, epispastics, suppuratories, sorbefacicuts, as- 
tringents, tonics, narcotics, sedatives, nauseants, diaphoretics, 
exhaurients, and specifics. 

We must now take our leave of this publication; respect- 
ing which we shall only repeat that, though it has considerable 
defects and is liable to many objections, it possesses great 
excellences, and will obtain permanent repute. 


ART. 
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Art. XI. The Corsair,a Tale. By Lord Byron. 8yvo. gs, 6d. 


sewed. Murray. 1814. 


W & closed our Review of «The Bride of Abydos” (in our 

last Number) with expressing a wish that we might soon 
have occasion to meet Lord Byron again: but we scarcely ex- 
pected that the pleasure for which we hoped was even then pre- 
pared for us. His Lordship’s works, however, have lately fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly that, if the subjects which he has 
chosen for his musedid not derive their lustre rather from the cor- 
ruscation of genius than from the lamp of thought, we fear 
that much responsibility would attach to him on the score of pre~ 
cipitancy. As it is, we think that such a charge is not wholly 
groundless, and that evidence in support of it might be adduced 
from the plot and the composition of the tale before us. In- 
deed, a similar conviction in the noble author’s own mind may 
perhaps be inferred from the declaration, made in the dedica- 
tion of the present poem, that this is the last production with 
which he shall ¢ trespass on public patience for some years.’ 
The Corsair *, however, is possessed of great merit; and in 
this respect it must rank far before any other effort of the au- 
thor’s pen, that it contains one whole character drawn with un- 
common jorce and discrimination. Conrad is stained with all 
sorts of crimes ; he is (as we are to presume) an outlaw from 
society ; he is a pirate, and a murderer: but, with all this, he 
loves with truth and feeling ; and the manner in which this 
passion is blended with the others that may be supposed to in- 
habit the mind of sucha being, and in which its influence on his 
actions are displayed, shews not only an intimate acquaintance 
with the human heart, but great judgment and power of effect. 
The predominance of revenge in the mind of a woman has been 
often displayed: but the poet has seldom, if ever, ventured to 
carry his portraiture of it beyond the point at which the passion 
attains its gratification. Lord Byron, however, has now attempted 
to describe, in the character of Gulnare, the return to that na- 
tural softness which must ever form a prevailing feature in the 
female character: though we suspect that his Lordship felt the 
difficulty of the task, since he has abandoned it almost as soon 
asit was undertaken. The other personages display no novelty, 





* We have heard a charge of misnomer again in this case. The 
term corsair has been so constantly applied to the cruizers of the 
Barbary-states, that it has been supposed to belong to them only : 
but, in fact, the word is entirely synonimous with pirate. It comes 
to us and to the French from the Italians, who use ** Corsgre’’ or 
‘‘ Corsale,’’ indifferently ; and in that language “ corseggiare”’ sign 
fies generally ¢o pirate. 
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and afford little interest : two characters, however, are enough 
for three cantos. 

We congratulate Lord Byron on his return to the standard 
heroic measure, if we may use that expfession, of our language ; 
convinced as we have always been that (in spite of the 
charges of monotony so often made, and so often refuted,) it 
is better calculated for all the various purposes of a poem of nar- 
ration than any other metre; and conceiving that a melometric 

oem has no more warrant in taste than authority in criticism. 
We wish that he had also abstained from the modern practice 
of numbering the paragraphs; which, while it answers no good 
end that might not equally be obtained by the old fashioned and 
ordinary mode of dividing them, tends to break and embarrass 
the sense, on a first perusal. 

The opening of the poem depicts, in a lively and spirited 
manner, the life and feelings of the pirate : 


«¢ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home ! 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway — 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 
Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave ! 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave ; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease ! 
Whom slumber soothes not— pleasure cannot please — 
Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And dane’d in triumph o’er the waters wide, 
The exulting sense — the pulse’s maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way? 
That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight ; 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than geal, 
And where the feebler faint —can only feel — 
Feel — to the rising bosom’s inmost core, 
Its hope awaken and its spirit soar? 
No dread of death —if with us die our foes — 
Save that it seems even duller than repose : 
Come when it will — we snatch the life of life — 
When lost — what recks it — by disease or strife ? 
Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 
Cling to his couch, and sicken years away ; 
Heave his thick breath ; and shake his palsied head ; 
Ours — the fresh turf, * and not the feverish bed. 





* This expression is scarcely allowable, 


¢ When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead_;’ 
sce the sixth linc in sequence. Rev. 


While 
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While gasp by gasp he faulters forth his soul, 


Ours with one pang —one bound — escapes controul. 
His corse may boast it’s urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loath’d his life may gild his grave : 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 

When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 

For us, even banquets fond regret supply 

In the red cup that crowns our memory ; 

And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, / 
When those who win at length divide the prey, | 
And cry, Remembrance saddening o’er each brow, | 
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How had the brave who fell exulted naw /”’ 


The description and character of Conrad (the Corsair) form 
the next passage that attracts notice : Hi, 


¢ Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 1 
In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 
‘Fhough his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire : I 
Robust but not Herculean — to the sight if 
No giant frame sets forth his common height; 
Yet in the whole — who paused to look again 
Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men — 
They gaze and marvel how — and still confess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek — his forehead, high and pale, 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 
And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 
The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals. | 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen : 
His feature’s deepening lines and varying hue, 
At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 1! 
As if within that murkiness of mind t 
Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined : 
Such might it be —that none could truly tell — 
Too close enquiry his stern glance could quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ; — 
He had the skill, when cunning’s gaze would seek 7 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, | 
At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 
Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 
Some secret thought —than drag that chief’s to day. 
There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, | 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; \ | 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled — and Mercy sighed farewell ! 


) 
¢ Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 
Within — within — ’twas there the spirit wrought ! 
Love 
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Love shows all changes — hate, ambition, guile, 
Betray no further than the bitter smile ; 

The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the govern’d aspect, speak alone: 

Of deeper passions ; and to judge their mien, 

He, who would see, must be himself unseen. 

Then — with the hurried step, the upward eye, 
The clenched hand, the pause of agony, 

That listens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear : 

Then — with each feature working from the heart, 
With feelings loosed to strengthen — not depart — 
That rise — convulse — subside — that freeze, or glow, 
Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the brow, 

Then — Stranger! if thou canst, and tremblest not, 
Behold his soul --- the rest that soothes his lot ! 
Mark — how that lone and blighted bosom sears 
The scathing thought of execrated years ! 

Behold — but who hath seen, or e’er shall see, 

Men as himself — the secret spirit free ?” 


We think that the close of this delineation is peculiarly fine, 
though the diction of a part of it is too involved and obscure. 
The words * speak alone’ must be understood to mean, “ are 
the only marks which bespeak.” ‘The dark side of the character 
is continued through another page: we extract the conclusion 
of it. 


he 

¢ He knew himself a villain—but he deem’d 

The rest no better than the thing he seem’d ; 

And scorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid 

Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 

He knew himself detested, but he knew 

The hearts that loath’d him crouch’d and dreaded too. 

Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike exempt 

From all affection and from all contempt : 

His name could sadden, and his acts surprize; 

But they that fear’d him dared not to despise; 

Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 

The slumbering venom of the folded snake.’ 


The picture is now changed, and Conrad’s better passion is 
thus described ; 


¢ None are all evil— clinging round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet depart ; 
Oft could hesneer at others as beguil’d 
By passions worthy of a fool or child— 
Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even in him it asks the name of Love! 
Yes, it was love— unchangeable—unchanged — 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged 
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Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 

He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d them by ; 
Though many a beauty droop’d in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 
Yes—it was Love— if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by: distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet — Oh more than all ! —untired by time — 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 

Could render sullen were she ne’er to smile, 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 

On her one murmur of his discontent— 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 
Which nought remov’d-— nor menaced to remove — 
If there be Tove in mortals—this was love! 

He was a villain — aye—reproaches shower 

On him— but not the passion, nor its power, 
‘Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 

Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one!’ 


Throughout the parting sceney between Conrad and his be- 
Joved Medora, in the first canto, We have many tender passages 5 
and the pictures of each of them immediately afterward, dis- 
playing the fearful and despairing agony of Medora, and the 
resolution of Conrad, hurried on lest it should fail, are most 
happily conceived and executed. The expression of his feeling, 


when from the sea 





¢ His eyes beheld his rocky tower, _ 
And lived a moment o’er the parting hour ; 
She —his Medora—did she mark the prow ? 
Ah! never loved he half so much as now,’ 


strikes at once to the heart, and reminds it of a sentiment often 
felt, but not often before expressed, 

Canto II. opens with an animated description of a fleet of 
Turkish gallies, preparing ‘ in Coron’s bay’ for an expedition, 
to the Pirates’ Isle. Their purpose, however, is defeated by 
the arrival of Conrad to attack them; and the pirates, be- 
coming the assailants, oblige them to commence the war on 


their own ground. Here Lord Byron has again given a lively 
delineation of a night-action : 


‘ The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high and torches from below;’ 


with the firing of the fleet of the Turks, and the intrusion on 
their banquet : 





Now the pirates pass’d the Haram gate, 


And burst within—and it were death to wait ; 
Rev. Fes. 1814. OG Where 
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The Turks, however, rally ; and, after a severe and obstinate 
resistance, all the pirates being destroyed or wounded, Conrad 
| is made prisoner, confined in a lonely tower, and condemned 
Ba to the torture as soon as the state of his wounds will allow him 
| to bear it. The description of his feelings is another display 
of the author’s acquaintance with the workings of the heart ; 
ay and, though the subject is trite, it has seldom been depicted 
with so much force as in the following lines : 





Conrad, in course, carries off 
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Where wild Amazement shrieking—kneeling — throws 
The sword aside—in vain—the blood o’erflows ! 

‘The Corsairs pouring, haste to where within, f 
Invited Conrad’s bugle, and the din 

Of groaning victims, and wild cries for life, 
Proclaim’d how well he did the work of strife. 
They shout to find him grim and lonely there, 

A glutted tyger mangling in his lair ! 

But short their greeting —shorter his reply — 

“ *Tis well—but Seyd escapes—and he must die. 
Much hath been done—but more remains to do — 
Their galleys blaze—why not their city too ?” 


Qu at the word—they seized him each a torch, 
nd fire the dome from minaret to porch. 

A stern delight was fix’d in Conrad’s eye, 

But sudden sunk—for on his ear the cry 

Of women struck, and like a deadly knell 

Knock’d at that heart unmov’d by battle’s yell. 

«¢ Oh! burst the Haram—wrong not on your lives 
One female form —remember—we have wives. 

On them such outrage Vengeance will repay ; 

Man is our foe, and such ’tis ours to slay : 

But still we spared-— must spare the weaker prey. 
Oh! I forgot—but Heaven will not forgive 

If at my word the helpless cease to live ; 

Follow who will—I go—we yet have time 

Our souls to lighten of at least a crime.” 

He climbs the crackling stair—he bursts the door, 
Nor feels his feet glow scorching with the floor ; 

His breath choak’d gasping with the volumed smoke, 
But still from room to room his way he broke : 

‘They search—they find—they save : with lusty arms 
Each bears a prize of unregarded charms; 

Calm their loud fears; sustain their sinking frames 
With all the care defenceless beauty claims : 

So well could Conrad tame their fiercest mood, 

And check the very hands with gore imbrued.’ 


¢ —— The love of him he dooms to bleed, 
The Haram queen—but still the slave of Seyd.’ 





‘ There 
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¢ There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 
When all its elements convuls’d—combined — 
Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 
And gnashing with impenitent Remorse ; 
That juggling fiend —who never spake before — 
But cries, “ I warn’d thee!’’ when the deed is o’er. 
Vain voice! the spirit burning but unbent, 
May writhe—rebel—the weak alone repent ! 
Even in that lonely hour when most it feels, 
And to itself all—all that self reveals, 
No single passion, and no ruling thought 
That leaves the rest at once unseen, unsought, 
But the wild prospect when the soul reviews— 
All rushing + ce | their thousand avenues — 
Ambition’s dreams expiring, love’s regret, 
Endanger’d glory, life itself beset ; 
The joy untasted, the contempt or hate 
*Gainst those who fain would triumph in our fate; 
The hopeless past—the hasting future driven 
Too quickly on to guess if hell or heaven; 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remembered not 
So keenly till that hour, but ne’er forgot ; 
Things light or lovely in their acted time, 
But now to stern reflection each a crime ; 
The withering sense of evil unreveal’d, 
Not cankering less because the more conceal’d — 
All—in a word—from which all eyes must start, 
That opening sepulchre —the naked heart 
Bares with its buried woes, till Pride awake, 
To snatch the mirror from the soul—and break.’ 


The representation of his sleep in the dungeon is apparently 
borrowed from the well known anecdote of the Duke of Argyle, 
so beautifully described by Mr. Fox. 7 

From the opening of the third canto, we select a passage 
which will perhaps be deemed the most interesting in the 
poem. It is an address to Athens, and is entirely equal to 
those which refer to Greece in ** The Giaour,” and to the Plain 
of Troy in “ The Bride of Abydos.” Ina note subjoined, Lord 
Byron informs us that these lines were written on the spot ; 
and they possess all the life and vigour of a sketch from. 
nature : 


¢ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 
Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ! 
O’er the hush’d deep the yellow Neoas he throws, 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 
On old A gina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, 
‘The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
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O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though ag ap aa more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulph, unconquer’d Salamis! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 


' More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
| And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
4 Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven; 


Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 


¢ On such an eve his palest beam he cast, 
When— Athens ! here thy wisest look’d his last. 
How watched thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murder’d sage’s latest day | 
Not yet—not yet— Sol pauses on the hill — 
\ The precious hour of parting lingers still ! 
i But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 
; And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes : 
») Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 
: The land, where Phebus never frown’d before, 
4 ° But ere he sunk below Cithzron’s head, 
| The cup of :woe was quaff’d—the spirit fled ; 
iF The soul of him who scorn’d to fear or fly— 
| { Who liv’d and died, as none can live or die! 


‘ But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain, 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form; 
With cornice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And bright around with quivering beams beset 

\ Her em sparkles o’er the minaret : 
The groves of olive scattered dark and wide 
Where meek Cephisus pours his scanty tide, 
The s saddening by the sacred mosque, 

The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk, 
And, dun and sombre ’mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary cath, 
All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye— 

i And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by. 


| * Again the Egean, heard no more afar, 
a7 Lulls his chaf’d breast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
: Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 
i Mixt with the s of many a distant isle, 
io That frown—where gentler ocean seems to smile. * 


"4 - 


‘ * The opening lines as far as section ii. have, perhaps, little 
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| ‘business here, and were annexed to an unpublished (though printed) 
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¢ Not now my theme—why turn my thoughts to thee? 
Oh! who can look along thy native sea, | 
Nor dwell upon thy name, whate’er the tale, 
So much its magic must o’er all prevail ? 
Who that beheld that sun upon thee set, 
Fair Athens! could thine evening face forget ? 
Not he— whose heart nor time nor distance frees, 
Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades ! 
Nor seems this homage foreign to his strain, 
His Corsair’s isle was once thine own domain — 
Would that with freedom it were thine again !’ 


We should gladly extract several other portions of the same 
canto, but our limits will not admit more than one additional 
quotation, which we cannot forbear to transcribe: it is a part 
of the description of Conrad’s feelings in his imprisonment : 


¢ The fourth day roll’d along—and with the night 
Came storm and darkness in their mingling might: 
Oh! how he listened to the rushing deep, 

That ne’er till now so broke upon his sleep; 
And his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 
Roused by the roar of his own element! 

- Oft had he ridden on that winged wave, 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave; 
And now its dashing echoed on his ear, 

A long known voice—alas! too vainly near ! 
Loud sung the wind above—and, doubly loud, 
Shook o’er his turret cell the thunder-cloud ; 
And flash’d the lightning by the latticed bar, 

- 'To him more genial than the midnight star : 
Close to the radon te he dragg’d his chain, 
And hoped that peril a iy not prove in vain, 
He raised his iron hand to Heaven, and prayed 
One pitying flash to mar the form it made : 

‘His steel and impious prayer attract alike — 

The storm roll’d onward and disdain’d to strike; 
Its peal waxed agree] -—he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spurn’d his groan!’ 

If the last couplet were omitted, and the last line but three 
altered to obviate an objection which we shall presently point 
out, we should hardly know where to look for a passage sur- 
passing this in sublime effect. It is in Dryden’s very best 
manner. 

We could willingly leave our readers to judge of the poem 
before us from the above citations: which would certainly 





poem; but ce | were written on the spot in the Spring of 1811, 


and — I scarce know why —the reader must excuse their appearance 
here if he can.’ 
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warrant a very favourable judgment, and, although they are some 
of the best parts of the poem, are perfectly well supported by 
the remainder of it. Indeed, extracts of double their length 
and of equal beauty might be made. Our duty, however, re- 
quires that we should discriminate in bestowing so much 
praise ; and we are the more induced to offer such remarks 
as occur to'us, by the author’s notice (already mentioned) that 
he does not mean to publish again for sonie years: during 
which interval, it cannot but be desirable that he should have 
before him all the observations which fair and rational criticism 
can suggest. 

The praise of genius at once exalted and versatile, and 
rivalling if not excelling that of any living author, must 
surely be awarded to Lord Byron: but, in proportion as he is 
endowed with this most pre-eminent qualification of a poet, he 
is answerable for the use or the abuse of it, and is bound not 
to throw .away on compositions of a lower class the talents 
which would give lustre to those of a higher. Now the writ- 
ing of a tale can never be considered as a composition of the 
first rank, except when it is made to assume as much as may 
be possible of the epic character; and, to give that character, a 
certain order and procedure are indispensable : — there must be 
a beginning, a middle, and anend. We do not forget Horace’s 
praise of the author who “ rapit in medias res :” but that praise 
is perfectly consistent with our remark. Voltaire’s expression, 
“* commencer par le commencement,” is certainly: applicable to 
prose only; yet still, when the recital of some main ac- 


tion (media res) has awakened the interest of the reader, he 


expects that interest to be justified and sustained by some 
knowlege of the previous characters and situations of the 
actors: he requires to know what brought them into their pre- 
sent circumstances, and what incites them to the action which 
he has contemplated. It is true that this information should 
be shortly conveyed : but it must not be wholly omitted. — In 
the same manner, when the principal action is over, we expect 
to know something of the fate of ‘all the personages who have 
excited our interest. This, too, may be accomplished with 
brevity, and should not be protracted. Without attention to 
these points, a poem is but a fragment ; and, however great may 
be the skill displayed in its composition, it is still an imperfect 
work. ‘A great artist in the sister-profession would scarcely 
venture to offer to the public a fragment of a picture, display- 
‘ng merely the human form or a group of figures, however in- 
teresting, without the fore-ground and the lekaent ; nor 


would he rely solely on the expression of a countenance, with- 
out giving it support in those minutie of figure and manner 


which 
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which are essentially necessary to constitute a perfect pratralt 
He may indeed commit those details to the execution of pupils, 
or inferior hands: but executed they must be, and a picture, 
to rank in the first class, must be complete in itself. -— In the 
work now under consideration, we have wished for some ac- 
count of the life or circumstances of the Corsair previous to 
the opening of the poem ; and of the origin of Gulnare’s con- 
nection with Seyd, which seems to have been marked by features 
rather out of the usual course of purchased beauties for the 
seraglio. Wealso felt disappointed at not hearing what finally 
became of this person after she had quitted the Haram with 
Conrad. Without this previous and subsequent information, 
it is not possible to shew with full effect the working of the 
passions in the important parts of the poem. ‘ The Bride of 
Abydos” was preferable to ‘ ‘The Corsair’ in this point of view. 

It is moreover necessary, whatever may be an author’s power 
of expression, that the work of revision and correction should be 
carefully performed. Besides using too profusely the un- 
distinguishing dash instead of definite punctuation, Lord Byron 
protracts his sentences to too great a length, which in a 
written production we consider to be a material defect; and 
which, even in rhetoric, is calculated rather to shew the art 
and labour of the speaker than to touch the minds of the 


ience: though the occasional mixture of long and short 
bout : - 








tences is unquestionably necessary to a good composition. 
In poetry, however, a period can seldom be weil protracted 
beyond eight or ten lines. 

_ We also think that Lord Byron is rather too fond of a 
dramatic mode of writing : — what the French call * coupée.” 
As the quality on which we have just been observing gives 
the poem an air of declamation, so this produces a sort of 
stage-effect: both of which are foreign to the real epic or 
narrative style. 

The point, however, on which we think that the noble 
author is most censurable, is his fondness for alliterative ex- 
pressions ; of which we need not quote any instances, since it is 
unfortunately observable in almost every page of the poem. 
Sometimes, indeed, (such is the effect of habit,) it occurs 
where the writer must have been unconscious of it, and 
would have assuredly rejected it if the effect had caught his 
ear. ‘The goth line of the first canto is a striking example. 
In the passage which forms the last of our quotations, the line 
“His steel and impious pray’r attract alike’ is blamable for 
the double sense of the word < attract.” We also object to 
such expressions as ‘ pleasure cannot please ;’— ‘ feeling seem’d 
almost unfelt,’, We are aware that many of our older writers, 
and even Shakspeare at the head of the list, might be cited 
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in justification of the practices which we are censuring as 
faults: but it is scarcely to be denied that they are the 
blemishes of those writers, and are always quoted as ex« 
amples that in their days genius prevailed over taste. To 
unite such qualities should be the constant aim of all who 
would now be distinguished. To copy the beauties of preced- 
ing authors is only to borrow: but to rival their excel- 
lences and to avoid their defects would be both great and 
original merit. 

n making these remarks, we feel that we are offering Lord 
Byron praise more acceptable than the highest panegyric. 
In fact, the trifling faults which we have pointed out are, we 
verily believe, the most serious that could be attributed to the 
poem now before us, or to its immediate predecessors. 
The moral effect of these compositions (notwithstanding oc- 
casional passages of gloom) is good, as they shew — that of 
which it is most important to be aware, —the baleful effect of 
evil passions and evil actions on the destiny and conduct of 
human life. They display powerful genius, and (on the whole) 
a poetry at once dignified and tender, nervous and highly po- 
liched. They will, therefore, doubtless, be placed by the side 
of the first of our bards; and a little more care, a little more 
chastening, would intitle them to that envied station without 


a dissentient voice. ) | J. Hod. 





Art. XII. A Picture of Society, or the Misanthropist. 12mo. 
pp- 202. 5s. 6d. Boards. Hookhams. 1813. 


N°? ood reason can easily be given for calling this work The 
= isanthropist. One of the best moral effusions which it 
contains is employed in recommending candour: the general 
flow of sentiment announces neither the shunner of men nor the 
censor of society ; and its tone is rather that of passive than of 
vindictive disappointment. Our British essayists, however, are 
become so numerous, that perhaps propriety must be sacrificed 
to novelty of title; and we reviewers must not call out with 


Macbeth, 


«¢ What, will the line stretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 
Another yet, a seventh, — I’U/ see no more.” 


See and hear we must ; and, provided that the lesson be good; 
we ought to be indifferent as to the name of the teacher. 

Were a young man of letters to purchase Blair’s Sermons, 
or a similar popular book of precept; and, taking an old pack 
of cards, were to write, on the back of each, some one of the 
little elegant éirades with which such preachers abound ; he 


would 
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would have collected a set of common-places respecting morality, 
too short to fatigue, too sound to be controverted, too elegant 
to be despised, too good to be lost, and too neat to be criticized 
unkindly. If he were then to shuffle his pack of cards afresh, 
and send it to the printer, the result would be such a book as 
this. It is divided, indeed, into rather long chapters: but 
each chapter often contains a handful of half-a-dozen separate 
topics, unaccountably disconnected. On each subject, some- 
thing pretty is prettily said; yet nothing is exhausted, and po 
sufficient preparation is usually made for the desultory varia- 
tions of matter. The reader is surprized that he who speaks 
to a point so well should have no more to say; and that he 
who observes so delicately should so soon be tired of looking. 
His thoughts have more vigor than drift, and his ¥ more 
life than variety : so the grass-hopper skips afar though uncon- 
scious of her path, and chirps amain though her uniformity 
fatigues. 

The sort of writing in which this author appears to us most 


-adapted to excel is character-drawing. We should advise him 


to take down his ‘Theophrastus, his Bruyeére, his Bishop Hall ; 
and, having duly studied these classical models, to complete a 
set of modern portraits, generalized into ideal representations of 


an entire class of men. A good specimen or two may be found 
in the sixth chapter : 


‘ I now sought a friend to whom I could fully unburthen my heart, 
who would neither reason: nor ridicule, but who would sympathize in 
sorrows that no reason could remove. ‘Towards one man I was im- 
pereeptibly drawn by the attractive charms of his conversation. His 
wit was more cheerful than dazzling. He employed learning but as 
one of the many means of pleasing ; and while he instructed the mind, 
he seemed anxious only to amuse. His conversation was a delightful 
rest to the soul; and he secured approbation by not appearing to ex- 
act it. Pity seemed the ruling passion of his mind; at least tears 
and eloquence were lavished on the darling theme, and charity caught 
new graces adorned by his language. But it was the eloquence of 
genius, not of feeling. His eye glistened at a tale of sorrow, when 
that tear was likely to be consecrated by the applause of the world. 
His was the stage-box sensibility, that with ostentatious tenderness 
lavishes tears upon fictitious distress, while the pining children of po- 
verty are regarded with philosophic composure, — that mechanism of 
feeling which vibrates only to the passing gale of popularity. 

‘ I soon lost all pleasure in the society of a man who was most de- 
ceitful when most he charmed, and attached myself to a character ap- 
parently so congenial to my own, that I thought no time could lessen 
the avidity with which I sought his conversation. He, like me, felt 
disgust to society; but, like me, he had never tasted its sweetest 
joys, had never revelled in the golden dreams of hope, nor known that 
blessed moment when the silent eloquence of a glance bids every hope 


be realized. 


‘ But 
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¢ But I soon learned to distinguish between the gloomy discontent 
of constitutional misanthropy and the fastidiousness of a too sus- 
ceptible and disappointed heart. In his youth he had gained some 
celebrity by his argumentative talents: logic was his favourite study, 
controversy his only recreation; and he entered society without any 
object or desire but to engage in disputation. Imposing and sophis- 
tical, he puzzled many whom he failed to convince, and politeness 
taught others to relinquish an unimportant discussion. ‘Thus, elated 
by imaginary successes, from being ingenious he soon became dog- 
matical, and conceived every opposition to his opinion was an insult 
to his understanding. 

‘ A sophistical man, who first supports an opinion merely to dis- 
play his ingenuity, is apt te argue himself into conviction of its 
truth. He soon began to advance agi. paradoxes, and pro- 

agate the most dangerous sentiments, until, at length, his principles 
ame as odious as his manners were tiresome. Finding himself, 
therefore, shunned, he resolved to make a voluntary retreat, and 
= his days in sullen and gloomy hatred. He could tolerate the 
ollies which gave him an opportunity of displaying his eloquence, but 
could not forgive the blind and indiscriminating stupidity that called . 
his lofty declamations bombast, and his elegant fastidiousness pride 
and malevolence. Hatred seemed the natural complection of his mind; 
a look, a word, created the most horrid suspicion. Suspicion was 
soon magnified into certainty ; he triumphed in the discovery, che- 
rished the growing aversion, and never forgave the person who unde- 
ceived him. In short, to find pretexts to be miserable was the only 
use he made of reason. He could forgive those who injured him, but 
never forgave those whom he injured. He was capable of performing 
a generous action, but the object of his bounty was ever after the 
victim of a barbarous tyranny. His maxims were, never to trust, 
and he could not be deceived; never to love, and he could not be 
disappointed ; and he believed himself wise, when only suspicious. 
But was he happy in his security? Oh, no! the canker of discon- 
tent preyed upon his heart; he was dreaded by the cheerful, despised 
y the wise, and avoided by those who had real sorrows to lament. 

‘ Augustus saw how dangerous such a companion must prove to a 
mind already so oppressed as mine, and he endeavoured to zccomplish, 
by general reflections and oblique insinuation, what he dreaded to at- 
tempt by open expostulation ; well knowing that the pride of man is 
for ever at war with his reason and interest. He described, with all 
the eloquence of feeling, how injurious to the interests of society is the 
indulgence of misanthropy ; what misery a discontented mind draws 
upon itself, and all those within its power ; like the fabled Upas tree, 
breathing pestilential vapours, and with poisonous influence expelling 
utility and joy from its Fatal atmosphere. 

*<¢ When some sentimental caprice is disappointed,”’ continued he, 
‘¢ gloom instantly seizes on the mind: we despise the pleasures and 
comforts within our reach, and distorting the most promising ap- 
pearances into melancholy augurs, sullenly resign ouselves to hopeless 
despondency. We never consider how much more misery is below, 
than happiness above us; how many pine in want and agony, or suffer 
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the more horrible pangs of a guilty conscience. Alas! millions of 
human beings consider a mere exemption from want and pain as the 
height of human felicity ; while those blessed with health, independ. 
ence, innocence, and friends, close their eyes on conviction, and dream 
of imaginary sorrows. We complain of the small portion of happi- 
ness we enjoy ; we accuse our fellow-creatures and the state of so- 
ciety, forgetting that happiness is a sacred relic committed to the 
sanctuary of our own hearts. Who is to blame if that sanctuary is pro- 
faned by every ignoble passion? if pride, envy, ambition, revenge, 
steal the bright image of heaven? Happiness, how fleeting! like 
time, unmarked but by its flight, and prized only when it cannot be 
recalled ; the present moment for ever neglected, while a future, 
which beckons with delusive smiles, yet ever flies our grasp, employs 
all our thoughts. When we look back on past pleasures, and, dress- 
ing them in imaginary charms, sigh the useless wish, «* Oh, that those 
days of bliss would return !”’ let us ask ourselves, was that time more 
prized when present, than this moment of useless regret ; and may not 
this neglected moment be the regretted past of a future day ?”’ 

¢ Alas! how much easier is it to convince the understanding than 

to reform the heart! Memory still conjures up visions of departed 
joys, and argument affects not the blighted feelings of disappointed 
hope. Ye, who never knew the sweet dream of life ; who never hun 
enamoured on accents that gave back the image of your own nik 
softened and refined ; who view*the rising sun but as the cause of 
light and heat, not as the harbinger of returning bliss; it is for you 
to argue, but for me to feel !’ 


If one set of delineations abounds more than another in these 
pages, the favourite views seem to be those of a country- 
clergyman’s situation and residence ; and if we were allowed 
to infer the real history of the author from intimations thrown 
out by the imaginary misanthropist, we might suppose him to 
have been a young priest, labouring under the temporary melan- 
choly of a widower *, who had been visiting London to recruit 
his spirits, and there left with his bookseller these detached 
beauties of his sermons. "We recommend them to the perusal, 
to the interest, and to the curiosity, of all single ladies: they 
are well adapted for the parlour-table, and may be read aloud 
in female circles with grace and satisfaction. Such fair readers 
should be made acquainted with the taste of their guest, or 
client : 





‘ ITexpected some pleasure at the house of Mr. D , a gentle- 
man of large fortune, with three beautiful daughters, of whose ele- 
ance and accomplishments fame spoke very loudly. They were 
celebrated musicians, and to me, who am an idolator of that charming 
art, no other attraction was necessary. Music is no solitary acquire- 





* 1f the passage in the preceding extract, at the bottom of 
Pp: 201., be net contradictory to this supposition. 
ment, 
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ment, which, proudly all-sufficient to itself, renders the possessor 
careless and incapable of pleasing. 

¢ These young ladies, returning home with all the ignorance and 
affectation of a boarding-school, are considered prodigies of musical 
talent, because they can with unblushing effrontery and unfeeling ra- 
pidity gabble over an Italian bravura, closing their eyes, shrugging 
their shoulders, and employing the appoggiatura till it degenerates 
into a groan. Sweet powers of harmony, how are you insulted ! 
The Miss D— = - s sung and simpered, played the tambourine, and 


put themselves into the most graceful attitudes; exhibited a thousand 


pretty childish airs, all those 


“ Quips and quirks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,’’ 


so easily acquired from a fashionable governess, or copied from a 
second-rate actress. 

‘ The tedious display of accomplishments over, I endeavoured to 
discover the yet hidden treasure of mind. I first introduced common 
topics, that I should not alarm them by too exalted an opinion of my 
wisdom, and check that natural flow of thought which is woman’s 
sweetest charm. On the subjects of balls, dress, and scandal, they 
were loquacious and animated ; but their animation was without any 
play of fancy: they had all the surface of refinement, but wanted 
that inherent elegance which charms by unstudied graces, and diffuses 
through the manners a calm, collected, winning ease. ‘Cheir conver- 
sation was made up of the cant of science and the jargon of romance, 
and I soon found that the range of their literary pursuits was confined 
to those fictions which soften without instructing the heart, those 
works of imagination which, like the prismatic glass, shew objects 
glowing with false but brilliant colours; and that to their dazzled 
eyes the sober page of reason was never unfolded. 

‘ Though I do not agree with those sage moralists, who have en- 
deavoured to prove all novel-reading destructive and all novel-writers 
contemptible, I believe that, were a fair estimate made of the com- 
parative good and evil which novels have done to society, we should 
tind the evil predominate. They create a distaste for the sober plea- 
sures of life; they describe love and hatred in such extravagant terms, 
that the temperate feelings of nature appear insipid; they display such 
models of impracticable perfectibility, that we turn in despair from the 
imitation ; and they paint vicious characters in such alluring colours, 
that we — their errors in contemplation of their brilliant and en- 
gaging qualities. ‘l’o support the consistency of characters, they are 
made to utter the most dangerous sentiments. The author does not 
perhaps wish to inculcate those sentiments, but a long train of events 
and arguments are not always able to do away the impression of one 
false but ingenious maxim, as few minds are capable of following or 
comprehending the laboured combinations of little results with which 


the author fancies he overthrows it. Thus the sentiment, which pro- 
bably was introduced only to be confuted, will be engraven on the 
memory to create bad actions or to excuse them. 

¢ A mind that has long followed fiction through her flowery mazes 
is little inclined to pursue the piain unadorned path of reason. Thus 
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the understanding lies dormant, while imagination roves uncontrolled, 
and the genuine sympathies of nature, the best feelings of the heart, 
are exhausted on fictitious woes. Thanks to the taste and genius of 
the present day, every circulating-library supplies elopements, catas- 
tieohen mystery, and distraction, distressed “damsels and invincible 
heroes, in such abundance, that terror has ceased to tremble, and won- 
der has ceased to stare. The softest hearts have expended their stock 
of sympathy, and the most weeping eyes can no longer produce one 
tear even for domestic calamities. Every boarding-school miss has 
learned to act the heroine, to create adventures, and then weep at 
them ; to unbind her golden tresses, fix her eyes upon the moon, and 
sigh forth her sorrows in tripping Madrigals. Intricate incident, 
astonishing discoveries, hopeless misery, and felicity more perfect 
than that of angels; sulky heroines, who are perfect in the arts of 
blushing, scolding, and looking disdainful ; sophistical heroes, who 
sentimentally break the Ten Commandments, and then sanctify every 
immorality by proving themselves men of their word ; sighs, blushes, 
thrilling sensibility and uncontrollable emotions, with a little pert dia- 
logue interlarded with French phrases, constitute the whole art of 
modern story-telling.’ 


Wishing to the author every possible perfection in his 
Julia, (who, in the end, seems to recall him to life and love,) 
we deem it expedient to observe that too much fastidiousuess 
is not favourable to human felicity ; that in every character we 
may detect some imperfection of temper, and some deficienc 
of acquirement; that external advantages are denied at times 
by nature and at'times by fortune; and that a critic of man- 
kind, after every epithet of panegyric, can apply a but of 
deduction. The doctrine of universal compensation, which 
assumes that every fault is counterbalanced by some latent 
merit, is the most favourable to candid appreciation ; and to the 
reciprocal tolerance and accommodation which best become 
those who are matched to draw together in the car of life. ™ 
Tay.j: 


Art. XIII. The British Constitution, analyzed by a Reference to 
the earliest Periods of History: in which is detailed Magna Carta, 
with Illustrations by the most eminent legal Characters, &c. &c. 


Compiled by a Doctor of Laws. 2 Vols. 1z2mo. pp. 864. 16s. 
Boards. Chapple. 





HIS Doctor of Laws is an ardent eulogist of the British con- 

stitution, and reminds us, by his panegyrics, of the enrap- 
tured foreigner who, on hearing the subject broached in 
conversation, was accustomed to exclaim, * Eile est belle,—elle 
est superbe.” Whoever the author (or rather compiler) may be, 
he takes great pains to assert a character of impartiality, and to 
disclaim equally the design ¢ of courting the smiles of the great, 
or of putting a mischievous instrument into the hands of party. 


His 
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His sole wish is to submit to his readers a compendium of our 
constitution, and to inform those for ages yet to come of the 
vast privileges they are born to enjoy.’ This high-sounding 
introduction affords rather an amusing contrast to the plain 
nature of the work; which is neither more nor less than an 
abstract of our fundamental statutes, with brief explanations 
of the circumstances attending their enactment, and comments 
explanatory of the latitude given to doubtful points by the de- 
cisions of our courts of justice. From the manner of the com- 
position, we cannot always clearly determine what part is bor- 
rowed from other books and what proceeds from the pen of this 
anonymous ‘ Doctor of Laws :’ but, if he will permit us to give 
him a hint, he will be careful to disclaim the chief of that 
matter which bears the semblance of being original, because it 
is in fact the weak side of the book. We have, indeed, seldom 
met with remarks more feeble and common-place than those 
which are given in the editor’s person. ‘The work is an useful 
compilation, and no higher title should be claimed for it. 

The Act of Settlement is liable, from its title, to be consi- 
dered in too confined a sense, and to be regarded as merely 
fixing the succession to the crown. ‘That this was its main 
object is clear both from the circumstances of the time and 
from the first four provisions; which, without naming the House 
of Hanover, bear a direct reference to its particular situation : 
but this act contained, moreover, several regulations regarding 
national policy, viz. —‘That matters relating to the govern~ 
ment of the kingdom shall be transacted in the Privy Council, 
and all resolutions taken thereon shall be signed by such of 
the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the same : — 
That no foreigner shall be of the Privy Council, or a member 
of either house of parliament, or in the enjoyment of a place 


‘ye Lof trust, civil, or military: —That Judges shall hold their com- 


missions, not during pleasure, but guamdiu se bene gesserint, 
or until both houses of parliament present an address to the 
crown for their removal. 

Magna Carta is given in these volumes with all due solem- 
nity in an English translation, and is made to extend, by the 
aid of copious illustrations from Chief Justice Coke and others, 
over more than seventy pages. It is followed by the less 
known Carta de Foresta, a charter confirmed, like Magna Carta, 
in the early part of the long reign of Henry III., and limiting 
the power of the crown respecting the much-abused prerogative 
of turning the open country into forests. The Law of Appeals, 
the Habeas-Corpus-Act, the Bill of Rights, the Privileges of 
the City of London, and the Acts of Union with Scotland and 
Ireland respectively, are all stated in the first volume. In 

16  * the 
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the second, we have a summary of the royal prerogatives, and 
of the privileges of Parliament; accompanied by details of seve- 
ral of the great discussions on the subject of legislative preten- 
sions, during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth centu- 
ries. With these the book concludes. — Instead of travelling 
over this thorny-tract, we shall endeavour to amuse our readers 
with the peculiarities of one of the gracious sovereigns of our 
ancestors, James I., called very appropriately by Henry IV. of 
France, Maitre Jaques. James was accustomed to contemplate 
himself as the sole director of national affairs, and to consider 


the interference of the House of Commons as not only imperti- 
nent but useless. 


¢ It was in such a humour as this that he dictated one of his letters 
from his hunting seat near Royston, to his council, wherein he de- 
sires them to relieve him from the fatigues of business, in which is 
the following curious piece of pedantic arrogance : — ** Hunting is 
necessary for my health; upon my health depends the health of the 
nation; and therefore it is necessary for the nation’s health, that I 
should hunt.”? In answer to complaints of grievances, by the House 
of Commons, he told them from the throne — “* That though they 
were parliament-men, they were likewise subjects ; and that if they 
soared too nigh the beams of royal authority, the wax of their wings 
might melt, and occasion their downfall.”” At another time he re- 
minded them — ** That the King was a — law,””’ and charged 
them “ not to meddle with the main points of government, for in 
them his main craft consisted ;”’ adding, ‘ that it was like a pedant 

yr Ye teaching Hannibal the art of war, for them to teach the art of po- 
'litics to him, who had served his apprenticeship in the mystery thirty 
years in Scotland and seven in England.” ’— 

¢ One fact more as a climax of tyranny and absurdity: By a 
proclamation dated December 24. 1620, “ the subjects are strictly 
commanded, every of them, from the highest to the lowest, to take 
heed how they intermeddle by pen or speech, with causes of state 
and secrets of empire, either at home or abroad.” 

‘ Such a mandatory injunction and arbitrary edict roused the 
country ; and the House of Commons thought it became them to 
protest — “ That the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdic- 
tions of parliament, were the ancient and undoubted birth-right and 
inheritance of the subjects of England ; and that the arduous and 
urgent affairs concerning the King’s state and defence of the realm, 
and of the church of England, and the maintenance and the making 
of laws, and redress of mischiefs and grievances which daily happen 
within this realm, are proper subjects and matter of poten | and de- 
bate in parliament.” 

‘ This so enraged James, that he ordered the journal of the House 
of Commons to ® brought to him, and, as appears by the council- 
book, dated the 3oth of December, “ manu sua propria — with 
his own proper hand, he tore the protestation out of the book of 
journals.”’ ’” 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For FEBRUARY, 1814. 


POETRY. 


Art. 14. Royalty Fog-bound: or, The Perils of a Night, and the 
Frolics of a Fortnight. A Poem. By Peter Pindar, Esq. 8vo. 
2s. Johnson. 1814. 

If this be our old friendPeter, which we much doubt, he has not 
only chosen a foggy subject, but his genius, like the sun at the winter 
solstice, exhibits to us the fog without being able to dissipate it, and 
to shew us a bright horizon of wit. In character with an old man, 
he is minutely narrative in detailing a recent visit of the Prince to 
Belvoir-castle ; and he strives, as in his younger days, to enliven it 
with the ridicule of royalty. A hundred and fifty doggerel stanzas 
are devoted to a description of the fog-bound, mud-stained Re- 
gent, and of the drunken carousals at the Duke of Rutland’s castle : 
but Peter’s muse proceeds as in a fog, and helps out his verse with 
many ad—me. This choice sample figures in the title-page : 


¢ The P -— with sore vexation sigh’d 
“ O d—m the fog !”’ his H ss cried, 
«* Must all my pleasures be defeated, 
And I be like a subject treated ? 


Open the door and let me out, 

And d—me, turn the coach about ; 

Old E -—— , that surly dog, 

And G———w, shall indict the fog.” ? Moy. 


Art.15. Poems. By Miss Prescott. 8vo. pp.84. 2s. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1812. 

_ These Poems, on various subjects, are in various measures, and 
display various merit. To delineate characters, and to elicit moral 
and sentimental reflections, appear to form the favourite occupation 
of Miss Prescott’s muse: but in the latter attempt she is more suc- 
cessful than in the former. Without adequate experience and know- 
lege of the world, this lady indiscreetly ventures on sketching the 
shades of human character. Her Bachelor, Old Maid, and Coguette, 
are meant to be playfully satirical ; and some of our corps, who are 
bachelors, assert that she has sketched the ‘ single blessedness’’ of 
males better than that which sometimes falls to the lot of her own 
sex. Of the Bachelor, she says, 


‘ He warms his night-cap, smokes his pipe, 
Alone he drains his jug ; 
And thinks no bee in os lives 


A life so calm and snug.’ 


Some of the amusements of the Old Maid are thus hobblingly 
described : 


‘ To-day reads such newspapers as she can borrow, 
And sends fone friend’s magazine for to-morrow. 








Their 
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Their blanks ‘and initials must mean so and so, 
If they do net mean these, she’s distress’d to tell who.’ 


Miss P. represents Amanda, the Coquette, as 
‘ At fashion’s splendid card-boards found, 


Conquering or reparteeing all around ;’ 
and, speaking of her toilet, she says, 


‘ Olympian dew is on the wash-stand seen, 
Terrestrial are elements too mean.’ 


Card-boards may be a provincial term for card-tables; and, from 
this and other parts of her poems, we infer that Miss P. cannot have 
.}f seen much of the fine London world, as it is called. When her muse 
is in the serious strain, she is often very impressive. We copy twe 
good stanzas from a short poem on Death: 


¢ Nor the mute shell-fish, nor expressive man, 
Shall ’scape his hand, he deals insatiate rage ; 
He lords it o’er the young enthusiast’s plan, 
And ends the tale of * garrulous old age.’’ 


‘ Our lamp he darkens, bids our sense be still, 
Each fine-adjusted spring of feeling stops ; 
Stifles vpinion, reason, taste, and will ; 

And o’er life’s picture one sad curtain drops.’ 


When the author, in a preceding poem, 
‘ Wraps the gelid manes in a shroud,’ 


she does what was never attempted before; and ‘ tarnished gold, 
(p.27) strictly speakng, is not to be found: but good thoughts are 
often sadly tarnished-by bad lines and bad rhymes. Mo-y. 


Art. 16. Forbury Hill ; a Poem.’ Inscribed to the Memory of the 
‘f late Francis Annesley, Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. 34. Rivingtons, 
1813. 

Why must every poem that-is writtén be published; and why will 
not a versifier, who amuses himself with describing a spot in the 
vicinity of Reading, be satisfied with the praise of Reading readers ? 
The late Francis Annesley, Esq. for many years represented the bos 
rough of Reading in parliament ; and, as the heir at law of Sir Jacob 
Downing, he was appointed Master of Downing College, and ob- 
tained from the University of Cambridge the honorary degree of 
‘LL.D. His: virtues intitled him (as we well know) to all the 
eulogy with which this writer in verse and in prose embalms his me- 
mory ; and it will be fortunate for the poet if, like a fly in amber, he 
shall be so embedded in his subject as to be inseparablein fame : but, 
if we have any discernment, such lines as these will not help to 
eternize the memory either of Mr. Annesley or of his panegyrist. 
Having described the care with which Forbury Hill was kept up by 

Mr. A., and its present neglected state, the poet proceeds : 


‘ Why does the thought my pen arrest, 
Why dim my eye, why heave my breast ? 


Rev. Fes. 1814. y Why 
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Why, fancy, with averted face, 

To sad reality give place ? 

Ah, ’tis a tribute justly due, 

To him who serv’d us long and true: 
Yes, Annesley, on this verdant mound, 
By thee preserv’d and fenc’d around, 
Here should thy monument be found : 
Here should an obelisk arise; 

Thy memory to eternize ; 

The spot by thee preserv’d from fate, 
To thee should be as consecrate|.’ 


We shall not descend to any of the minutie'of criticism. By this 
specimen, the reader may judge of the whole. 


Art. 17. 


Chit Chat, or the Pump Room at Bath in 1813. In 


Verse. 8vo. pp. 32. Rayner. 


Even “ names expressed in initials’? have not enabled us to ‘* smoke 


a jest,’”’ in this performance. 


It appears to contain personalities 


of which the sting is sheathed only by the general insipidity of the 
composition. 


Art. 18. 


Boards. 


Darton and Co. 1812. 


‘4 


Iz2mo. 


Moxy. 


My? Bay. 


The Mother's Fables, in Verse. Designed, through the 
Medium of Amusement, to convey to the Minds of Children 
some useful Precepts of Virtue and Benevolence. 


1s. 6d. 


We approve this writer’s plan of ‘ preceding every fable by a 
childish anecdote which illustrates the moral,’ and can recommend 
the little volume as offering an agreeable variety of subjects. ‘ The 
Frog’s Song,’ page 33-, is original ; and Asop’s Fable of * The 
Gnat and the Bull” is versified with considerable pleas--t-y. We 


ant . 
+:f. doubt, however, whether cuckoos and tom-tits are to be « 


vad in the 


native groves of the mocking-bird, although placed there ts « 1e author 
of these ingenious little pieces; see page 3. 


in Verse. By a Lady. 


ocket 4to. pp. 23. 


Crosby. 


De 
Art. 19. The Nursery Companion; or, Rules of English Grammar, 


1813. 


These lines have perhaps as much melody as the subject would 
admit ; and the composition is lively and ingenious. ‘The work may 
therefore be useful, if the attraction of rhyme be found to recommend 
the dry study of grammar, and to atene for the additional intricacy 
which it here receives from the unavoidable transpositions occuring 


be 
Art. 20. The Mourning Wreath; an Elegiac Tribute to the Memory 
of the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, First Lord of the 
‘Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. &e. 
Author of the Battles of the Danube and Barrosa. (John Gwil- 
liam.) 4to. pp. 27. Jennings. 1813. 
If this writer be tardy in offering his elegiac tribute, time has cer- 
tainly not cooled his zeal ; for it is impossible that any poet should 
he more enthusiastic in his admiration of the talents and virtues of 


in verse. 


the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


By the 


He has composed some ele- 


gant stanzas to that gentleman’s memory ; but, in his prose-dedica- 
tion 
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tion and preface, he has carried his praise beyond the utmost eulogy 
of the Muse. He speaks of ‘the resplendent abilities of the laté 
illustrious Chancellor of the Exchequer, which have added so much 
glory to our country ;’ of ‘the brilliancy of his career ;’ and holds 
him up ‘as a statesman, perhaps, the most conspicuous that ever had 
the honour of maintaining the glory and prosperity of Great Britain.’ 
Mr. Perceval’s talents were respectable, and his virtues, as a man, ren- 
dered him truly amiable: but what were the acts of his public life 
which intitled him to rank as the first statesman that his country ever 
produced ?—~In the poem, the eulogist is more moderate; and the 
stanzas have an easy flow which will make them be read with 
pleasure: but they exhibit too great a monotony of common-place 
sentiment ; and neither in the Wreath nor in the Inscription 1s the 
name of Perceval introduced; so that, if the title were detached 
from the poem, it would be difficult to ascertain the object of the 
Muse’s lamentations. In the Inscription, this omission is unpardon- 
able.—One stanza must suffice as a specimen : 


‘ His was the daring, the intrepid soul, 
By honor prompted, and by freedom fir’d, 
Beyond the reach of party’s rash controul, 
By other views than selfishness inspir’d : 
His were those manners, even his fies admir’d, 
That spoke a liberal and enlighten’d mind ; 
His tongue no winding sophistry requir’d, 

a His heart upright, ae refin’d, 

A pattern to direct, and meliorate mankind.’ 

For our account of “The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa,”’’ 
see M. R. Vol. Ixvi. N.S. p. 321. 5 andthe author’s subsequent pro- 
duction, intitled The Campaign, is noticed in our last Number. M 

NOVELS. oy: 


Art. 21. Histoire du Prince de Timor ; &c. i.e. The History of 
the Prince of Timor; containing an Account of his Travels in 
‘different Parts of the World, and particularly in France, after he 
had been deserted and betrayed by his Governor in the Port of 
Lorient. By M.D.B. 4 Vols. r2mo. Paris. 1812. Im- 
.@ ported by De Boffe. Price 18s. 

Our readers will not be propitiated towards this work by the 
slanders which it conveys against the English nation ; as when it ac- 
cuses us (Vol. i. p. 190.) of fighting dishonourably,’ and (p. 214.) 
of ‘ill treating prisoners of war,’ &c. &c. Independently, however, 
of this circumstance, we think that the adventures of Prince Balthazar 
are generally dull and improbable ; the intrigues of a profligate monk 
are detailed with offensive freedom; and a great part of the book 

Lis filled with the skirmishes and negotiations of native princes in 
Madagascar, whose fictitious commotions may be compared to “a 
storm in a tea-pot,’”’ if we imitate a simile from Lord Chancellor 


Thurlow. M**Bar. 
Art. 22. Mademoiselle de la Fayette 3 ou le Siécle de Louis XIII. 


Par Madame pe Geniis. 12mo. 2 Vols. Paris; and London, 


Colburn. Price 12s. 1813. 
Ss This 
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This book is written in Madame de Genlis’ usually natural and 
graceful style; and it acquires plausibility not only from the his- 
torical ground-work, but from the fair author’s skill in developing 
the motives which are supposed to actuate ler personages, and in 
Imitating the events of real life, while sle displays their remote 
consequences. 

We cannot, however, applaud her choice of the present subject ; 
because the weak and suspicious temper of Louis the Thirteenth 
excites a céitempt which is almost reflected on the woman who ad- 

. mires him; and the episodes, which diversify the principal story, 
exhibit characters who forfeit our sympathy by unnatural generosity, 
leading them to sacrifice their best friends for unworthy objects or 
needless scruples. 

Madame de Genlis also hazards paradoxical assertions; as when, 
in the preface, she pronounces * those instances of devotion to the 
sovereign, which the French nation displayed during the reign of 
Louis XIIIth, to have been more honourable to her country because 
that monarch could inspire neither affection nor admiration ;? — and 
in Vol. i. p. 211. Madame de Beaumont is made to declare that ¢ the 
vassalage of the French peasantry, as it then existed, increased their 
virtues; and that its abolition would necessarily render them insolent 
and ungrateful.’ 

In Toe: we think that this work may interest on the first 
perusal, but that it will leave little impression on the memory, and 
will probably never be read a second time. PR? 


Art. 23. The Ordeal. 12mo. 3.Vols. 18s. Boards. , Gale, 
Curtis, and Fenner. 1813. | 
Some striking instances of virtue, fortitude, and self-denial occur 
Ain this tale: but the dialogue is strained; and the author, being a 
“disciple of the weeping philosopher, has on the whole formed a 
loomy picture, in which submission is substituted for content, and 
By which the gay will scarcely be softeped or the afflicted consoled : 
while those readers, who dislike melancholy representations, may per- 
haps consider the perusal of the work as an ordeal for the trial of 
their patience. Were they, however, to,pass through it, they might 
come forth the purer. aren po 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 24. The Decoy ; or an agreeable Method of teaching Children 
the Elementary Parts of English Grammar by Conversations and 
familiar Examples. Small izmo. 1s. Darton and Co. 1813. 
We may recommend this little book as an useful present to 

the nursery ; the dialogues being siunple and amusing, and explaining 

clearly the nature of the different parts of speech. po 


Art. 25. Maternal Soblicitude for a Daughter’s best Interests. By 
Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. i2zmo. 5s. Boards. Taylor and 
Hessey. 1814. 

The subjects of these essays are well chosen, and ingeniously 
diversified ; and the fair writer displays a degree of piety, with a 
knowlege and application of the Scriptures, which increases the 

value 
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value of her work. Yet the comparison, in page 111., may be deemed 
ather strained between Solomon’s knowlege of trees and plants,,and 
vA young lady’s improvement of days and moments ; and in page 155. 
a trifling mistake occurs in a passage beginning thus : — ‘ The being 
who a forth from under the paternal roof.’ It was probably 
intended to have been, *¢ The being who rushes forth,” &c. D2 


<~F * 
* 


Art. 26. French Phraseology. 2d Edition. 12mo. Law. 1814. 
Though an accurate knowlege of the peculiarities of any language 
is best obtained by reading and conversation, yet, as the present col- 
lection of French idioms is compendious and methodical, it will be 
useful for occasional reference. The corresponding French and 
English expressions are accurately discriminated, excepting the very 
few instances which we must notice as erroneous. 
In page 10. “ Ecrire au courant de la plume’? is rendered thus / / 
“To write currente calamo,’’? which Latin phrase should have been 
“‘ translated for the country gentlemen,” or rather it ought not to 
have been inserted in this book of elementary instruction. Page 21. 
‘ un maitre és arts’ is probably misprinted for des arts ; as in page 94- 
¢ amiable’ is twice put for the French ‘ aimable.’? The expression in 
page 83., ‘ Elle n’a point de naturel,’ may be said to mean, She has 
no simplicity, rather than ¢ she has no natural affection,’ as it is here 
explained; and in page 99. ‘ La contention d’ esprit’ is obscurely trans- 
lated by ‘ great application or exertion of mind.’ Do 


POLITICS. 


Art. 27. An Apes to the Allies and the English Nation, in Behalf of 
Poland. 8vo. pp. 66. Harding. 1814. 

On the avowed principle of the allies, viz, that the several states 
of Europe shall revert to their independence, an appeal may be fairly 
made to them in behalf of Poland: but it is to be feared that those 

yr, of the,alli¢d sovereigns, who were actors in the Partition-Treaty, and 
“threw such large slices of dismembered Poland into their own stores, 
will not be disposed te weigh the case of this antient kingdom in the 
scales of impartial justice. The present appellant, however, flatters 
himself with the hope that the noble-spirited Poles will be zestored to 
their liberties, and that the partition of their country is about to be- 
come a matter of history. He endeavours to persuade Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, that the restoration of the throne of Poland 
will operate as an advantage to each; yet still he seems to fear lest 

¢ the liberation of the continent should turn out, after all, to mean no 
more in the Russian Dictionary than a new slice of Poland. It is 
asked why England, who has manifested herself the champion of 
Spain and of Holland, will not interpose her good offices in favour 

of the Poles: but this question, politically viewed, admits of an easy 
solution : — our own security is implicated in the independence of 
Spain and Holland, but not in that of Poland. While, therefore, 

we applaud the benevolence of this attempt in behalf of a much ins 
jured and suffering people, and wish as much as the writer can do 
that Poland, with a population of 16 or 17 millions, should rear her 
head in Europe as an independent kingdom, we must honestly confess 


P 3 that 
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that we see no ground for believing that the object of this appeal wifi 


alized. 
be realized Moy. 


Art. 28. Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the Summer of 1809. 
{{ By William Jackson Hooker, F.L.S., and Fellow of the Wer- 
nerian Society of Edinburgh. Second Edition, with Additions, 

. 2, Vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. (Royal 8vo. 11. 16s.) Boards. Long- 

man and Co, 1813. 

Of the first edition of Mr. Hooker’s pleasing and interesting nar- 
rative, we spoke at some length, in our Ixviith Vol. p. 337. Al- 
though the corrections and additions in this impression are neither 
very numerous nor very important, yet the work is certainly im- 
proved in its present enlarged form. With regard to the maps, in 
particular, ‘ Mr. Arrowsmith has, with great care and assiduity, 
collected information from. the best authorities, in order to render 
them the most correct of any that have yet appeared ; and he has not 
only made ample use of the volumes of M. Verdun, but also of 
manuscript-maps and charts which have been constructed by Danish 
officers, who have been employed in Iceland at the expence of his 
Danish Majesty.’ 

Appendix C, besides other matters relative to'Hecla and the vol- 

__eanos of Iceland, contains a translation of Stephenson’s account of the 
x Igreat and disastrous eruption which visited the district of Skaptefiéld, 
in 1783 : —a document which, though somewhat prolix, bears all 
the internal marks of fidelity, and may consequently be of service in 
counteracting the incorrect and exaggerated statements of Holme, 
who published a book on the same eventful subject. 

An engraved sketch of the crater of Glyser, when empty, has been 

added to the plates; and the paper and press-work are suited to the 


more intrinsic merits of the publication. M ‘aiy even 
HORTICULTURE. 


Art. 29. An improved System of Nursery-Gardening, for propagat- 
ing Forest and Hardy ornamental Evergreen and Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubs of general Description, by Seeds of British Pro- 
duce, uniformly ripening in favourable Scasons: which may be 
found, more or less, in every County throughout Great Britain. 
Containing ample Directions for collecting and preserving them in 
the greatest Perfection ; with competent Instructions for formin 

' a Seedling Nursery, &c. &c. Peculiarly interesting to Nobility 
and Gentry, and the Agricultural, Ornamental, and Scientific 
Planter. By Thomas Haynes, Propagator of Trees, Shrubs, and 
Plants, at Oundle, Northamptonshire. 8vo. pp. 222. 1b 18. 


Boards. Sold by the Author at Oundle, and at No. 24. Pitt 
Street, Fitzroy Square. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 30. Interesting Discoveries in Horticulture ; being an easy, 
rational, and efficacious System of Propagating all hardy Ame- 
rican and Bog Soil Plants, with Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of 
general Description, Green House Plants, including Botany Bay 
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and Cape Plants ; Herbaceous Plants, affording favourable Shoots, 
and Fruit Trees, in every Variety ; by planting Cuttings, chiefly 
in the warm Months, without artificial Heat, By Thomas 
Haynes, &c. 8vo. pp.180. 21.28. Boards. Sold by the author. 
As these works contain some just observations, and many useful 
directions, in practical gardening, they will be read by amateurs with 
satisfaction, and by professional men with some degree of vem 
and interest. To the latter, however, we apprehend that they wi 
furnish less of new matter or instruction than the title-pages pro- 
mise; and indeed an air of puffing prevails throughout, supported by 
enormous pretensions in the price of the volumes, which we consider 


as unfavorable both to Mr. Haynes and to purchasers. A-t n gGe2.- 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 31. Lectures on the Church Catechism; to which is added, a 
Lecture on Confirmation. By the Rev. Robert Rigby, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Beverley. 12zmo. 2s. Crosby and Co. 

Being designed for the use of young people, these lectures are 
plain and concise: they are therefore better calculated for the 
purpose intended, than the compositions of Secker, Gilpin, and others. 
Mr. Rigby has omitted, he tells us, to speak of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, as being above the comprehension of youth; and he 
endeavours to lead his hearers into the plain paths of practice, rather 
than into the thorny wilds of controversy. We wish that at p.37. 
he had not suggested the notion of evil spirits, which is already ina great 
measure banished from the modern nursery. He explains ‘the 
descent into hell’? to mean only the departure of the soul to the invi- 
sible world, and not a descent to the place of the damned. The design 
of confirmation is very clearly illustrated : it is stated to be ¢ a solemn 
personal dedication to God and virtue ;’ and parents would do well 

to read these short lectures to such of their children as are going 


* befo¥e thé: bishop. Moxy: 





Art. 32. Certain Principles in Evanson’s “ Dissonance of the Four 
generally received Evangelists,” (Sc., examined, in Eight Discourses 
delivered before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in the 
Year 1810, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, Canon of Salisbury. By Thomas Falconer, A.M., of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 400. 108. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1811. 

The preachers of the Bampton Lecture-sermons may now be con- 
sidered as labouring under some difficulty in the choice of a subject, 
though Mr. Falconer is by ne means willing to make any confession 
of this kind. His selection, however, we cannot regard as happy ; 
being of opinion that the species of objections to the four Gospels, 
contained in Evanson’s * Dissonance,’”’ are of a nature not best 
adapted for pulpit-discussion. Regarded, however, as university- 
declamations, in which the ingenuity of the disputant is the prime 
object of notice, these discourses may be a plume of feathers in Mr, 
F.’s cap; though the mode of examination 1s too loose and desultory 
to be completely satisfactory to the plain philosophic inquirer, who 


P 4 will 
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will think thatthe preacher does not so grapple with Mr. Evanson 
as completely to throw him on his back. We have much distant 
skirmishing, but no coming to close quarters; we have general re. 
marks and observations in abundance, but, as Mr. F. has avoided any 
recapitulation or summing up, the reader is left in doubt as to the 
final issué. Now the kind of refutation which ought to be applied 
to the ‘* Dissonance’? should be conducted independently of elo- 
quence, with a plain strait-forward exhibition of facts and authorities; 
such as a Lardner would have given had the task been assigned to him. 
The fault of Mr. Falconer is that he grants too little, and endeavours 
to prove too much. An outline of his plan is given in the following 
ssage : 


**« It will be my object in this investigation to refer a large mass of 


minute and independent objections to some general topics of discus. 
sion, and trace them to their principles. I propose therefore to ex- 
amine the passages of Scripture relative to the application of pro- 
phecy, as a standard of the authenticity of the sacred writings ; to 
determine the sufficiency of the external evidence, when compared 
with prophecy, for the authority of these works ; to enquire whether 
the publication of spurious and fictitious books had, at the time, any 
influence in perplexing the question respecting the genuineness of the 
Scriptures ; to ascertain the grounds on which we receive the two 
first chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel; to investigate in what man- 
ner, if in any, the establishment of Christianity in the time of Con- 
stantine, as the religion of the state, tended to facilitate the corrup- 
tion of the written Gospels ; and to reconcile the supposed anachro- 
nisms in the language of the Gospels by an historical sketch of the 
diffusion of the Greek tongue among various parts of the world.’ 
Passing over most of the subjects here proposed for examination, 
we shall merely advert to the theme of the last discourse. Here 
Mr. F. is unwilling to allow, though the position in itself is highly 


ee and though the evidénce of antiquity is in its favour, that 
a) 


atthew’s Gospel was first written in Hebrew; and he contends 
that the existing Greek Gospels are not versions; but originals. To 
prepare us for subscribing to this doctrine, he declaims on the general 
prevalence of the Greek language at the time of our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance: but jt by no means Ellows, from any part or from the 
whole of his evidence, that Greek was the vernacular language of 
Palestine. The strongest proof to the contrary is a fact of which the 
author takes no notice, viz. that our Lord himself did not use it in 
his discourses ; so that, whether the Evangelists originally wrote in 
Greek or not, the language of Christ, as exhibited in the Greek 
Gospels, is merely a version. It cannot be concededto Mr. F. that 
‘the majority of the Jews who resorted to Jerusalem probably used 
the Greek language.’ ‘The majority of people of education probably 
did, but not the majority of the multitude. Like French at the pre- 
sent day, it was a language known to the gentry, but not to the com- 
munity. The passage selected for the text of the eighth sermon is 
a case in point. Paul, when addressing the chief captain, shewed 
himself to be a person of education by speaking to him in Greek : 
but, when he directed his discourse to the people, he employed the 
15 Hebrew 
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Hebrew vernacular dialect. Besides, is it more improbable that ~ 
Matthew, or Levi, who was a Jew, should write a Gospel intended 
for the use of his countrymen in Hebrew, than that Josephus, another 
Jew, should compose his history in that language; which, by his 
own confession, we know that he did ?— After all that Mr. F. has 
advanced respecting the prevalence of the Greek language, he has 
left us to find out how his remarks particularly apply to the supposed 
anachronisms which Mr. E. specified : he seems to demand a triumph 
before he has gained a victory ; and, unlike the true Christian dis- 
putant, he takes his leave of Mr. Evanson with this proud and in- 
sulting dogma, “ Qui post semel inventam weritajem aliud querit, men- 
dacium quarit, non veritatem.”’ What a bounce !” said one of Mr. 
F.’s readers : —‘* This is making short work with all free inquirers,”’ 
said another: —This is not a finale adapted to our taste, say the 
Monthly Reviewers. It is not the language of ‘justifiable indignation.’ 

To these eight discourses is appended a probationary discourse, in 
which Mr. Falconer labours to establish the reality of the Gun-powder 
Plot ; which some modern sceptics, Protestants as well as Catholics, 
are much disposed to controvert ; and which, when all circumstances 
are fully examined, “comes in a very questionable shape.”’ Mr. F., 
with all his ingenuity, has not removed our doubts: but he speaks 
out manfully on the subject of the Revolution; and he very rationally 
observes, in conclusion, ‘ that however desirable a state of national 
tranquillity may appear to be in a speculative light, yet where the 
powers of the mind, the emotions of the heart, and the strength of 
the animal frame are permitted, in any country, to produce their full 
effects in determining and improving the condition of man, there the 
balance of the political constitution can never be quiescent, and where 
such an equilibrium is supposed to exist, we find on one side a despot, 
and on the other, slaves.’ 

’ ; 
The notes manifest the preacher’s reading and literary research. M oy. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 33. Narrative of the most remarkable Events which occurred 

in and near Leipzig, immediately before, during, and subsequent 
- to, the sanguinary Series of Engagements between the Allied 

Armies and the French, from the 14th to the 1gth October, 1813. 

Illustrated with Military Maps, exhibiting the Movements of the 

respective Armies. Compiled and translated from the German by 

Frederic Shoberl. 8vo. 5s. Ackermann, 1814. 

That Great Britain, in consequence of her insular situation and 
the protection of her vast navy, has remained unannoyed by the 
horrors of war, during a period in which the whole continent of 
Europe has been desolated by the most sanguinary conflicts, is a 
subject for national gratitude: but, with our gratitude, we ought to 
blend sentiments of pity for those whose countries have been made 
the theatre of desolation. Our charity on these occasions, to the 
honour of the people be it spoken, has been prompt, and we have 
no doubt that the appeal here made to our feelings will be efficacious *. 





* A subscription for the sufferers has been successfully commenced ; 
and the pamphlet before us has already reached a fifth edition. 
Germany 
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Germany has indeed suffered in the extreme ; and the pictures of mi- 
sery here detailed are affecting enough to move a heart of stone. If 
such be the horrors of war, who is there that must not wish for 

ce, and such a peace as will tend to settle Europe! War has 
been long prosecuted on a scale of unexampled destruction; and, if 
it continues with ravages similar to those which have lately been wit- 
nessed in Saxony, the Continent in a few years must present a dread- 


' ful solitude, The narrative before us is derived from an eye-witness, 


ra yyvalo 


and it cannot fail of accomplishing its purpose ; which is to awaken 
the sympathies and to call forth the humanity of the British nation. 
Speaking of the conflict mentioned in the title, the author observes 
that 

¢ It was unparalleled in regard to the form, for it was fought ina 
circle which embraced more than fifteen miles ; —- it was unparalleled 
in regard to the prodigious armies engaged, for almost half a million 
of warriors out of every region of Europe and Asia, from the mouth 
of the Tajo to the Caucasus, with near two thousand pieces of cannon, 
were arrayed against one another ;—~it was unparalleled in regard to 
ite duration, for it lasted almost one hundred hours ; — it was unpa- 
ralleled in regard to the plan so profoundly combined and so maturely 
digested by the allies, and characterized by an unity, which, in a 
gigantic mass, composed of such multifarious parts, would have been 
previously deemed impossible ;—it was unparalleled also in regard to 
its consequences, the full extent of which time alone can develop, and 
the first of which, the dissolution of the confederation of the Rhine, 
the overthrow of the continental system, and the deliverance of Ger- 
many; are already before our eyes : — finally, it is unparalleled in re- 
ger to single extraordinary events, the most remarkable of which is, 
that the majority of the allies of the grand army, whe had fought 
under the banners of France in so many engagements with exemplary 
ur and obstinacy, in the midst of this conflict, as if wakened by an 
electric shock, went over in large bodies, with their drums beating 
and with all their artillery, to the hostile legions, and immediately 
turned their arms against their former comrades.’ 

We may judge of the effects of the ravages of such an army on the 
property and situation of the inhabitants, from the following aceount 
given by a venerable Saxon nobleman, of the devastation committed 
on his own estate : 

‘ The ever-memorable and eventful battles of the 16th to the 19th 
of October began exactly upon and between my two estates of 
Stormthal and Liebertwolkwitz. All that the oppressive imposts, 
contributions, and quarterings, as well as the rapacity of the yet un- 
vanquished French, had spared, became on these tremendous days a 
prey to the flames, or was plundered by those who called themselves 
allies of our king, but whom the country itself acknowledged as such 
only through compulsion. Whoever could save his life with the 


clothes upon his back might boast of his good fortune; for many, 
who were obliged, with broken hearts, to leave their burning houses, 
lost their apparel also. Out of the produce of a tolerably plentiful 
harvest, not a grain is left for sowing; the little that was in the 
barns was consumed in divougc, or, next morning, in spite of the 
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prayers and entreaties of the owners, wantonly burned by the laugh- 
ad ing fiends. Not a horse, not a cow, not a sheep, is now to be seen; 
nay, several species of animals appear to be wholly exterminated in 
Saxony. I have myself lost .a flock of 2000 Spanish sheep, Tyrolese 
and Swiss cattle, all my horses, waggons, and household utensils. 
The very floors of my rooms were torn up; my plate, linen, and 
important papers and documents, were carried away and destroyed. 
Not a looking-glass, not a pane in the windows, or a chair, is left. 
The same calamity befell my wretched tenants, over whose misfor- 
tunes I would willingly forget my own. All is desolation and de- 
spair, aggravated by the certain prospect of epidemic diseases and 
famine. Who can relieve such misery, unless God should be pleased 
to do it by means of those generous individuals, to whom, in my 
own inability to help, 1 am now obliged to appeal ?” 
For this nobleman, Count Schonfeld, Mr. Ackermann has opened 
a subscription at his house in the Strand, where a book is kept for 
the receipt of contributions. He has informed us, moreover, in an 
advertisement, that the profits arising from this work will be applied 
to the relief of the unfortunate inhabitants of Leipzig and its vicinity. 
Weare glad to find that it obtains an extensive sale. It merits perusal; 
and a double reason exists for purchasing it. Mo ¥y- 


Art. 34. Maxims, Reflections, and Biographical Anecdotes. Se- 
lected for the Use of Young Persons. By James Hews Bransby, 
12mo. 28. half-bound. Johnson and Co. 1813. 

This selection is deficient in arrangement, the passages in cach 
section having no obvious connection with each other; but they all 
inculcate laudable sentiments, and may therefore be safely put into 


the hands of young people. MBar. 


Art. 35. Three Hundred and Sixty-five Tables, exhibiting without 
_ Calculation the Number of Days from each Day in the Year, to 

every other Day in the Year. By J.N. Cossham, Accountant, 

Bristol. 1z2mo. pp. 735: 18s. bound. Longman and Co. 1813. 

The object of this work is sufficiently explained in the title-page, 
it being nothing else than a tabular statement of the number of days 
from any one day of the year to any other. ‘The common tables of 
the kind exhibit only the number of days from any period of the year 
to its end; and, though this may be sufficient for most accounts, the 
31st of December being the ordinary period to which interest is cal- 
culated, cases may occur which may require a table terminating at a 
different date. The 3oth of April, for example, is the ordinary 
term at which West-India houses are in the habit of closing their ac- 
counts current, because the old crop is in general sold off and the 
new one is beginning to come to market at that time. Many other 
mercantile men are in the habit of making half-yearly statements of 
accounts, taking Midsummer or 3oth June as a —- date. To 
those persons, the present tables will evidently be useful; and the 


* 


compiler, we think, would have done well to have rested their merits 
on this simple basis, instead of claiming for them (Advertisement, pa- 
ragraphe 2d and 3d) the praise of utility in other points, which every 
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man of busmess is im the habit of adjusting without reference to a 
printed work. 


Art. 36. Particulars of the Life of a Dissenting Minister. Written 
by Himself. With occasional Reflections, illustrative of the Edu- 
cation and professional State of the Dissenting Clergy, and of the 
Character and Manners of the’Dissenters in general.4é12mo. 


5s. 6d. Boards. Jones. 1813. 


or slog a Though this publication is anonymous, it displays so much feeling, 


volt 


spirit, and ingenuousness, that we cannot hesitate to yield the fullest 
credit to the whole of this narrative ; —a narrative of a singular cha- 
racter, and which must be perused with the liveliest interest by the 
whole body of Protestant Dissenters, including ministers and their 
flocks. The philosopher, also, whose attention is drawn to these 
pages, will find in them ample matter for serious speculation. He will 
recognize, in Dissenting ministers, a class of men who must excite 
at once his pity and his admiration ; who display a professional ardour 
under many difficulties and privations ; and who become the victims 
of that church-liberty for which they contend, and the martyrs to 
that freedom of inquiry on which the whole principle of dissent is 
founded. Those clergy of the Established Church, who may happen 
rto cast their eyes on this memoir, will ‘ bless their stars”? that their 
“ lot has been cast in a fairer ground ;’’ and that, if they have not 
felt the euthusiasm of the Dissenting student in the pursuit of re- 
ligious knowlege, they have never been dependent on their congrega- 
tions, and, consequently, have not experienced his poverty and mortifi- 
cations. We question whether the mass of Dissentients will relish the 
plain unvarnished tale which is here offered to the public. The author 
means to probe to the quicky and it is hoped that he will not probe 


“AD fi vain: but we suspect that the evils, on which he so pathetically ani- 


madverts, are to a certain extent inherent in the constitution of Dis- 
senting churches. A priesthood elected by its flocks, and depending 
for a scanty subsistence on their subscriptions, must not only be subject 
to much vulgar caprice, fickleness, and rudeness, but can never count 
on any permanent settlement, nor on any provision for old age. It 
has been remarked that, to the support of the cause of Dissenters, 
their ministers are the greatest contributors ; and these men, often 
possessing no inconsiderable talents and literary endowments, sacrifice 
the most valuable part of life in the performance of duties for which 
they receive the most paltry salaries, without the prospect of any 
future remuneration. We may produce the author of this affecting 
memoir as an evidence of the fact; and, unless his remonstrances 
should have some effect on the body of Protestant Dissenters at large, 
we may venture to predict that the future supply of learned ministers 
will be very small. 

This self-biographer is a man of no mean attainments: on the 
several incidents of his life, on the state of the Dissenting clergy, 
and on the character of the people who constitute Dissenting congre- 
gations, his reflections are acute and instructive, He presents us in 
this volume with only a part of his history : but his style is so manly, 
and this specimen is executed with so mugh truth of colouring, that 
we hope he will be encouraged to give us the whole. To avoid 

offence, 
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offence, he cautiously omits the mention of persons and places; and 
we have no knowlege whatever of his name or connections. He sus- 
pects that ¢ the account which he has given of himself may appear to 
border on romance ;’ and he is aware that the circumstance of his bein 
anonymous may weaken the weight of his testimony: but he begs 
the reader to recollect that his ‘name may not continue for ever, 
nor even long, concealed, and that when it is detected, all the infamy 
of deception, if he has deceived, will attach to his real character,’ 
Judging by internal evidence, we are fully confident that here no de- 
ception is practised, and that the author has honestly recorded the in- 
cidents which actually took place in his life. -At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that in these pages his * design has been more 
to describe a class than an individual, to paint manners than to detail 
incidents ;? so that, if we must not say ex uno disce omnes, we may 
conclude that the outlines of his sketch suit many of this gentleman’s 
profession. 

The tale throughout is of a sombre cast ; and it is prefaced with 
the melancholy intimation that the days of the author have been filled 
with evils which admitted of but little alloy, and that vexation and sor- 
row have marked the last 25 years of his life. For the details, we must 
refer to the memoir, which appears to have been written not so much 
for the sake of the events that marked the author’s life, as for the 
strictures and observations relative to Dissenting colleges and churches 
with which it is abundantly interspersed, and which merit the serious 


consideration of those to whom they are addressed. Mo yy: 


Art. 37- Aphorisms from Shakspeare ; arranged according to the 
Plays, &c.; with a Preface and Notes, numeral References to 
each Subject, and a copious Index. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1812. 

‘ A young lady, * nella pid fiorita et verde etate,’’ first conceived 
the idea of forming, and in a great measure executed, this selection 
from our immortal bard ;’ which Mr. Capel Lofft has endeavoured to 

complete, not only by making large additions to the Aphorisms, but 

by fasslhing an introductory preface, references to various clas- 
sical authors at the bottom of the page, anda very useful index at 
the end of the volume. This learned gentleman .appears to have en- 
gaged “in the labour he delights in,’ which has done more than 
‘¢ physic pain :’’ it has excited an enthusiasm creative of positive plea- 
sure. We shall venture to hint, however, that, in the gratification of 
enthusiastic feeling, he has displayed his reading with unnecessary 
profusion ; and that the title, which he has chosen to affix to this selec- 
tion, is not adapted to many passages which it contains. _ According 
to the definition here given, “ an aphorism is a clear, concise, detached, 

pithy sentence :’’ but does the passage extracted from Henry V., 

at p. 180., extending to more than 30 lines, come under this descrip- 

tion? Would not the hacknied title of Beauties or Essence of 

Shakspeare have been preferable to that of Aphorisms? It would 

have been more adapted to the extracts taken en masse: but then Mr. 

Lofft could not have descanted so learnedly and diffusely on the long 

string of writers, antient and modern, who have professedly nee 

their 
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their quota to the aphoristic treasure, or of those from whose writings 
aphorisms may be collected. Extensive as Mr. L.’s enumeration of 

| the latter class now is, he might have enlarged it by subjoining the 
name of every valuable writer in every language, not excepting even 
Euclid, whose remark that “ the three angles of a plain triangle are 
equal to two right angles’’ is an * aphorism ;’”’ which, in the intro- 
duction to this volume, is defined to be ¢ an interesting truth or prin- 
ciple reduced to a concise, simple, and impressive yy ayeennl 

Ben Jonson truly says of Shakspeare that ‘ he was not of an 
age, but for all time ;”’ and from his rich mine of philosophic and 
moral wisdom, aphorisms that are applicable to almost every sub- 
ject may be selected. We therefore approve the design of the present 
undertaking, which ¢ places him, perhaps, in a clearer and stronger 
light rain has yet been seen, as to some very high characteristic 
merits: as a most acute and profound thinker, a mast comprehensive 
reasoner ; a consummate teacher of private - prudence and _ political 
wisdom: as uniting with the most exalted genius and poetic en- 
thusiasm an heart full of love and veneration to the SupREME Bernc! 
of the relative and social sympathies; of justice, magnanimity, and 
benevolence, in the most extended view.’ 

Mr. Lofft adds, « I know not how to imagine that any one should 
rise from the perusal of this little volume, without still higher thoughts 
of Shakspeare than they brought with them when they sat down; 
some accession of intellectual strength; improvement in the conduct 

;/of life; a more lively sense of the beauty of virtue, and of all the 

" relative offices and affections which cement and adorn society, con- 
stituting individual happiness and public welfare. I know not of 
any professed system of ethics from which they could have been 
extracted more copiously, more perspicuously and correctly ; or, by 
the influence of their form and manner, so impressively.’ 

He concludes : 

¢ I think I may flatter myself that this little book may contribute 
to make Shakspeare even now more known among us; and to give 
foreigners, should it fall into their hands, a more just sense of the 
greatness of his intellect and the goodness of his heart: the merit 
of his aphorisms being such in kind and extent as they probably have 
very little supposed.’ 

Shakespeare is here asserted to be ‘ one of the most purely moral of 
all writers:’ but surely, as far as indelicacy operates against good 
morals, some abatement of this encomium must be made. 

Itis remarked by the editor, on a passage numbered Aphorism 2032, 
that Shakspeare has here drawn his own picture. We shall quote it: 


“« Some there are 
Who on the tip of their persuasive tongue 
Carry all arguments and questions deep ; 
And replication prompt and reason strong, 
To make the weeper smile, the laugher weep, 
They have the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in the craft of will; 
That in the general bosom they do reign, 
Of young and old, and either sex enchain.” 
This 
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This passage is very expressive of the vast powers of Shakspeare : 
but it is not an aphorism. 

For the exhibition of Shakspeare as a writer of maxims relative to 
human life and manners, this volume will be useful both to our own 
countrymen and to foreigners; but we should have been better 
pleased had the editor’s idolatry of Shakspeare restrained him from 
altering the text, or from accommodating the words of the bard of 
Avon to a meaning different from that which he intended, Let 
Shakspeare, whether he speaks dramatically or aphoristically, appear 
as he is: but let not his Cocnueeie be twisted and turned about by 
additions, alterations, &c., to say what Mr. L. or any other person 
may chuse to put into his mouth. 

‘This little volume is even more incorrectly printed than the long list 
of errata indicates ; and the aphorisms should have been arranged in one 


series. Noy. 


Art. 38. Tracts on important Subjects ; Historical, Controversial, 
and Devotional, by Micaiah Towgood, late Pastor of the two 
ynited Congregations, Exeter; and Author of “ The Dissent 
from the Church of England fully justified.” 8vo. pp. 560. 
128s. Boards. Jones, &c. 

Mr. Micaiah Towgood was a Dissenting divine of the last century, 
who obtained considerable celebrity by his spirited and able defence of 
the principles and conduct of the Dissenters in their separation from 
the Church of England ; he was also a bite of the old school, and 
advocated the cause of civil and religious liberty as settled at the 
Revolution. His writings are now held in esteem by the denomina- 
tion of Christians to which he belonged; and this collection of 


tracts, edited by Mr. Flower, will be very acceptable to them., 


The first Essay, here reprinted, consists of an examination of the 
character and reign of Charles I., and of the causes of the civil war ; 
the second and third are on Infant Baptism; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth relate to the Principles of Dissent; the seventh is intitled 
¢ Spanish Cruelty and Jnjustice, a justifiable Plea for a vigorous War 
with Spain; and a rational Ground for Hopes of Success,”’ first pub- 
lished in 1741; and the remaining tracts are of a devotional and 
practical nature. 

We shall not re-trace the grounds of Mr. T.’s controversy with 
‘fthe Church of England: but, as the Essay towards attaining a true 
Idea of the Character of Charles I. is drawn up with much ability, 
and as unquestionable facts and documents are adduced in support of 
the opinions advanced, we may recommend it to the consideration of 
those who wish to study the subject of the reign of that unfortunate 
monarch. We copy the conclusion: 

‘ Having from a series of most clear and incontestable facts, and 
from the suffrage of the most authentic historians of those times, 
attempted an idea of the character and reign of King Charles I.; I 
only add — will it not extremely astonish posterity to find the memo 
‘of this prince still celebrated in the English nation with the highest 
honours and applause! To see a tribute of yearly incense offered up 
to his name in the most holy places of the kingdom ; to hear him 
almost adored as a royal and blessed martyr; extolled far above = 
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the princes that ever filled the British throne ; pronounced not the 
best of kings only, but the most excellent and best of men; and a 
parallel often run betwixt his sufferings and the Son of God’s; yea, 
his treatment represented as in some réspects more barbarous, iniqui- 
tous, and vile, than that of our blessed Lord ! 

‘ Strange ! That the English nation, who glory in their constitu- 
tion as a limited monarchy ; who have always been extremely jealous 
of any encroachments on it, and who dethroned by force of arms and 
banished the son for less breaches of the constitution than were made 
by his unhappy father, should yet stigmatize that just war of the par- 
liament with Charles I. with the odious name of a Rebellion: a war 
by which alone their expiring liberties were preserved, and their be- 
loved constitution snatched from the cruel arm of oppressive and arbi- 
trary power. 

or Qld < If this war was a rebellion, so surely was that too which drove 
King James from his dominions, and made way for the Revolution and 
the he y succession under which we are now placed. The war 
against Charles I., it is carefully to be noted, was waged by the par- 
liament of England; legally assembled ; an original and essential part 
of the legislature, sharers in the supreme power together with the 
King : but the war against James I]. was waged by a foreign Prigce 
encouraged and invited over only by particular subjects. If the for- 
mer therefore was a great rebellion, the latter surely was a much 
greater. Tocallit therefore by this name is to reproach the Revolu- 
tion; to strike at the foundation of our present happy settlement ; 
and to shake the right of his sacred Majesty King George to his 
throne: whom God long preserve; a blessing to this, and a bright 
owe of justice and tenderness of his people’s rights, to distant 
uture ages. — And of his illustrious house may there never want a 
branch to be a terror and a scourge to tyrants, and the support of 
our constitution, till time itself shall end !’ 
It will hence be seen that Mr. T. was a most strenuous Whig: but 
¢ he has brought such a number of facts together, and facts resting on 
the best evidence, for the purposé of placing the character of Charles I. 
in its proper‘light, that his essay deserves more notice than it seems 
to have obtained. If his statements can be refuted, they ought to 
be refuted, for the credit of the monarch on whose character they 
now bear with so much weight. Mo ¥. 


_— -_ —“_ 


—- aie ~aage “ere 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gens is informed that we have not forgotten the posthumous 
works of Mr. Burke, but mean to attend to them very soon: pro- 
bably in our next Number. 








H. A.’s letter is received, but we cannot find that the work to 
which it refers ever came into our hands. 





We know nothing of the volume of poems from the pen of a lady, 
which Dr. M. requests us to ‘take an early opportunity of reviewing.’ 





*,.* The Appenpix to our Ixxiid Volume was published on the first 
of February, with the Review for January. 
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